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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
responsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
= — his goods are really worth the price asked 

or them. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 

On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 

rcent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 
per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 33% per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, per cent; 12 insertions, 40 ed 
cent. A. I. ROOT. 


Students in Bee Culture. 
BEE -KEEPERS SUPPLIES. 


Write for terms to 2-30 
JAMES HEDDON, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 











RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 





Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No.3, $3.00. 


Full outfit included— AND 


ads, ink, box, ete. q ef ; 
Kent by ma postpaid. © | apiarian Supplies. 

ou nK an ads, ’ 
50c less. P \opazaenannen j 


Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, kK, or anythin 
else that you may sen 
out by-mail or express - 
and you will save your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a worlu of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c.,&c. Send for 
Circular. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 








Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 32c per Ib. cash, or 55c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 38c per Ib., or 45c, for best 
selected wax. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 

P. S.—Uniless you put your name on the box, and 
tell how much you have sent, I can not hold myseif 


responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing tc send wax by Express. A. [. Koor. 


 «*=BEE-KEEPERS, 


ATTENTION !! 


200 COLONIES OF BEES FOR SALE. 

All interested in advanced bee culture, who want 
to make bee-keeping pay, should send for price list 
of Apixurian Supplies, Bees, Queens, etc., to 

K. VT. FLANAGAN, 
Box 819, Belteville, St. Clair Co., Hlinois. 

Proprietor of Rose Hill, Cahokia, Falling Springs, 

and Lake Apiaries.—Beeswax wanted. 1-12d 


~ Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
MONTHLY EDITION, 32 pages, $1.00 a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Hl. 


Comb Foundation Machined 
$10.00 TO $50.00. 
SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR WITH 


UUR ONE- POUND SECTION BOX 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements and — lies, mailed on ap- 
plication. A. LR , Medina, Ohio. 





Tae AB G or Bee COUTURE. 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to any 
postoftice singly), with which it may be clubbed. 
One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; three copies, $2.75 ; 
five copies, $4.00 ; ten copies, $7.50. 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, $3.50; five cop- 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
be 12c on the book in paper, and lic each, on the 
book in cloth. 


Cook’s Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 


above. 
, A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send GLEANINGS— 
With The American Bee Journal ($2 00)..... $2 7 

















The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine o% Ree 2 00 
‘** The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange (1 00)..... 190 
“ California Apiculturist (1 00). 1 75 
‘“* The Bee-Keeper’s Guide ( 50). 1 40 
* The Kansas Bee-Keeper ( 60) 1 50 
“ All of the above Journals ........ rR Aeanee 7 
With American Agriculturist ($1 50)... 2 25 
“ British Bee Journal (1 00) 1 75 
** Prairie Farmer (2 00). 2 % 
** Rural New Yorker (2 00)... ..- 800 
“* Scientific American (8 2) ......... 3580 
“ Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (100) 1 75 
“ U.S. Official Postal Guide (1 50).......... 2 2 
‘* Sunday School Times, weekly, (2 00)...... 2 25 


[Above rates include all postage.) 
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Contents of this Number. 


INDEX OF DEPARTMENTS, 
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Humbugs and Swindles .....14t | Tobacco EE 148 


{INDEX OF HEADS OF GRAIN, NOTES AND QUERIES 
AND OTHER SHORT ARTICLES. 
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ee rere 130 | Honey, Thick................12 7 
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Bees to Utah. 134 Hybrids BRGAE, Asya 0535. 139 
Bees, Length of ‘Flight. 134, a POE EEE Te 136 
Bees, New Place for......... 133 | Kansas neasas 
Bees and Neuralgia......... 140 | Mac hinery for Frames......10 
ROOK, MOVIE ..603 vs00 caterers 127 Maple Sugar ........--+--0+ 133 
Bees, Water for..... a | Matrimony Saas 
Bees in Cellar Bottom. 21 | Meal, Sweet-corn............ 143 
Bees, Uniting to Nuclei.....119 | Molly Heath Plant........... 143 
Bees, Winter Enemy of.....1¢ Moral Infl. of Apicultare. 1 
Bees, Who should Keep?.... | Moth, Squeaking........... 140 
Bee-kee pg for Women..119, 132 | OR ere 143 
Binding Journals .......... | New Zealand... «ent 
Blanks for Bee-keepers.....189 | Oregon and W ash. Ter’ » PEN ng 
ce Caer cee % | Patent-hive Men. tases 
Blue Thistle. . +2128 | Plan for Honey house....... 141 
Book on Introd’ g ‘Quer ens. ! Poinciana Pulcherrima.....123 
Buckwheat in Missouri .. . | Pollen, New. 143 
Candied Honey making niko’ 5 | Que ens not li iy ‘g if moved. .133 
SE a Se Orr ne- 121 | Race, The Best.... 123 
Co irpeting Peet C ages {eK ee 142 | Recipes, re are ee 149 
Cellars ahead, 60 below zero135 | Reports, Large.... Sean 
Chatf Hives, Testing....... 138 | Rocky Mountains, ‘etc.......120 
Chicago Markets............ 118 | Sawdust v. Snow....... ocak 
Christie’s Report ........... 19} Sections, Dispensing with. ..136 
Circulars Received.... ..... 151 | Sections under Brood-nest. .129 
Clustering, To Prevent.....116 | Sections, l-pound............ 116 
: ommission Men | Sections, Smaller............ 126 
‘orn-sheller Buzz-saw 2) Sections, Walker's Lupr'd..150 
( rates, Giving Away | Separators, None........... 118 
Cyprian Bee—Foster 4 | Simp. Hives, To put up...... 143 | 
Cyprian Bee—Malone....... OR? DIOS 6a - sccdadaapipces 144 | 
Dummy on Upper Story.....121 | Snyder's Letter..............126 
FOVGE, DO ICO>. evescccsense 140 | Spring Dwindling.......... 142 | 
K izwort in Colorado....... 120 | Spring Feeding........ .....117 | 
Figwort for Honey, ete.....137 | Swarm, Abse onding........ 136 | 
Frame-tongs. ads eather at < 117 | Swarming by Moonlight... .123 | 
Frames, Wiring for Fdn....137 | Syrup, Scented. .............. 131 
DE Ae 141 | Tomato that yields Honey..142 
Harrison’s (Mrs.) Letter... ..112 Ton of Honey in 8 days......128 
SORRY B-BRRB ics venis cd toa nudnos £96 |. VAIO RODORE. 000. 50000 55sec 1h 
PEW GOON s o0h4 8 s00 0 a00en 128 | Water fountain.............. 129 
te AR renee 143 | Wax-extractor, Jones’s.....120 
Hives, Piling for Sur plus...143 > Wax, Hatch’s Experiments.125 
Holes in Smoker Grate iB Wheat -stubble.............. 144 
| 
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Honeysuckle........0.0.000. b Win OOOED. . 060. esecccsee 14 
HOMGY, CNR a siecs cescces sec : Windows, Wire-cloth, 

Honey, To Market........... 1 Woman’s Success. ...........0 
Honey onthe Floor......... Workers, Fertile ............ 131 | 
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To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of | 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


Before purchasing elsewhere. It contains illustra- 
tions and descriptions of every thing new and desir- 
able in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Italian Queens and Bees. 
J.C. SAYGES, 
1-6d Haxtéord. Wesblagten Co., Wis. 


ORTHERN GRoW 
SEEDS, PLANTS, VINES, BULBS, ETC., 
at growers’ prices, grown at my seed farm, fruit 
garden, and apiary. Descriptive catalogue free. 
dress JOHN H. MYERS, 
3a Saratoga Springs, ee 


EES AND QUEENS I “FROM MY APIARIES. 


QUEENS AND NUCLEI IN SEASON. 
3tfd Circular on application. 


J. H. ROBERTSON, PEWAMO, IONIA Co., MICH. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
paren of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


$1. 00 Qnincnn: 


Names inserted in this department the firat time with- 
out charge. Basch ae each insertion, o or 'S 100 per year. 


“Those whose: names appear ‘below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 


| turn the money at any time when customers become 


impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we willsend you anotaer. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 

*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. Itf 


*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. Ittd 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. Itfd 
*Win, Ballantine. Sago, Musk. Co., O. ltfd 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 32 


*Jus. A. Nelson, box &3, Wyandott, Wy. Co., Kan.5-5 
*J. P. Sterrit, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 2-7 
Bates & Miller, Barrington, Bristol Co., R. I. 2-4 
*Chas. ek. Mitchell, Hawkinsville, P ulaski Co., — 

d 


*J. S. Tadlock, box 42, Luling, Caldwell Co., Texas, 


2-12 
*Dr. A. B. Mason, Wagon Works, Lucas Co., O. 2-8 
*Jas. O. Facey. New Hamburg, Ont., Can. 2tfd 
F. J. Wardell, Urichsville, Tuse. Co., O. 8-9 
*S. ©. Perry, Portland, lonia Co., Mich. btfd 
*J. H. Reed, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 3tfd 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to nfake such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon. Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. ms 
M.S. West, Flint. Gen. Co., Mich. 

'r. G. Ashmead, Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y. oud 
S..D. Buell, Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 2tfd 
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ITALIAN QUEENS. 


I am now booking orders for queens. 
I cull my queens as they hatch, is the 
reason my customers were so well 
pleased Just year. Send me your ad- 
dress on postal, and get circular. Six 
for $5.00. J.T. WILSON, 
itfd Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 








E. T. LEWIS & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO, 

Manufacturers of the U. 8. Standard Honey-Ex- 
tractor (new improvements), and all other Apiarian 
supplies. Send for circular. it fd 
-/10 NICE straight TULIP or POPLAR TREES 
for $1.00, sent by express. Better than linn 

for honey; beautiful for shade, and good for timber. 
Address CHAS. K INGSLEY, Greeneville, Tenn. 


F s l A small ‘cheap Engine, just 
or a @. right to run the Barnes foot- 
power machine. Is in good running order. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 


34d = ALBERT POTTER, Eureka, Win. Co., Wis. 





5. One Italian. queen and one dozen Ply- 
‘ s mouth Rock Eggs, or 1 package of Seed 
Corn. Orders filled in rotation. 

3d Address H. BARBER, Adrian, Mich. 


mca tn? Apis pi 
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Fall Stocks of 


YELLOW BEES FOR (SALE | 


WARRANTED NOT EXCEL 
J. M. SA ARVIN, 3-5d 
St. ©: harles, ~ Kane Cc Or - }1 inois. 


SAVE MONEY! : 
Nuclei, 3-frame and tested queen - - - $3 50 
Nuclei, 3-frame, untested - - - 3 00 
Nuclei, 4- frame and tested “ - - - 4 59 
Nuclei, 4-frame, untested = - - - 400 
Tested queens, after May 15 - - - 2 00 
Untested queens, after May 15 - - - 100 
Full colonies in Simplicity hives, - - - 8 00 


Will ship full colonies in April. I will guarantee 
every thing | send out to be first-class. 
atfd DAN WHITE, New London, Huron Co., 0. 


BASSWOOD -TREES OF ALL SIZES, 


—AND — 


ITALIAN BEES EARLY In THE SEASON. 


ALSO QUEENS AND BEES BY THE POUND. 
B iss wood- trees, 8 feet, ..10 ets. each. 
a ee reer s6cta. “ 
* “* 2to3 feet,... .. $2.00 per 109. 
- ” 1 foot, $1. 25 per. rT 00; $8.00 per 1000. 
Last chance: send for prices. 
3d A. W. CHENEY, EANAWHA FALLS, FAY. C0., W. Va. 


BEES FOR SALE IN ‘OWA. 


50 to 75 Colonies choice Italians, from noted ped- 
igree. These will be about ar follows:—1 new puint- 
ed Simplicity hive. worth $1.00; tested queen, $2 50; 
2 tbs. bees, $3.00; 10 L. combs with brood and honey, 
$3.50. Total, $10.00. Thatisin April. In May, $9 50. 
June, $9.00; July, $8.00. Three-frame nuclei with 
tested queen, 1 lb. bees, 3 combs, brood and honey, 
one-half as much as fullcolony. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. My 156 colonies are O. K. to date. In case 
of loss, I may not Spare so many 

OL IVER FOSTER. 


Mt. ‘Vernon, Linn Co., lowa. « Feb. 20, 1883. 


A FAIR OFFER. 


All bee-keepers purchasing a dollar Italian queen 
otf me the coming season will receive in connection, 
if desired, a plan for making a PORTABLE PLANK 
FENCE. or a CHEAP RAIL FENCE we 

bh] 


Address 
1-3 White Lick, ‘Boone Co. “ Ind. 


A ‘NEW ‘IMPORTATION OF CHOICE 


Bokhara Clover seed. | 


has arrived, and is for sale cheap. Apply 
173d Cc HAS. F. MUTH, cisceaatl, Ohio. 


F L TOLEDO, OF 
? 


T. LEWIS & C0., Onto, 





Manufacturers of the U.8. Standard Honey- 
Extractor (new improvements), and all other 
Apiarian Supplies. Sena for circular. Itfd 


CARDS! 


50 MIXED, or 25 TRANSPARENT; no toe alike, 
or 25 GILT EDGE, with name, 10 cts. Circular of 
Novelties free. J. TOMLINSON, Medina, Obio. atid 


IMPORTED QUEENS, 


In April, - - a francs in Gold. 
MayandJune, - 

Julyand August, - - - 8 “ < e 
Septemberand August, - - 7 “ “* * 


No orders received for lessthan 8 queens. Queens 


which die in ene will be replaced only if sent 
back in a lette 1-6d 
CHARLES BiANCONCINI & CO., Bologna, Italy. | 1-4 


WE will work wax on shares, 


: 1883 FOR SALE! 1883 


Five-frame (Langstroth frame) Nuclei, consisting 
of a pure, young, fertile Italian queen, carefully 
bred from best imported or home-bred mothers, 
with five new wired combs filled with brood and 
honey, and covered with young bees. Better than « 
natural swarm. Send for circular and price list. 

WILLIAM LITTLE, 
MARISSA, - - ST. CLAIR CO., - - 


GOLDEN POLISH GHICKENS ! 


10 prize-winning fowls; beautiful birds, bred with 
great care, boxed, $15.00, or 4 hens, 1 cockerel, $8 (). 
3d THOS. F. WITTMAN, 

Model Bee-Hive Co., 52d and Jefferson St., W. Phil'a. 


FOR SAL . FORTY COLONIES 


OF ITALIAN BEES 
In Langstroth and Modest Hives. 
PRICE FROM 85 TO 88. 
E. A. GA \STMAN, DECATUR, MACON CO., 


FOR 1883, Choice Italian queens, bred from im- 
ported mothers. 30 colonies of Italian 

Bees for sale in April and May. Nuclei and bees 
by the pound. Send for circular. 3d 
SiMON P. Roppy, Mechanicstown, Fred’k Co., Ma. 


Wood Separators, Sections, 


GLASS IN STRIPS, FOUNDATION, WIRE NAILS, SMOZE2S 
TIN POINTS FOR GLASSING, ETC. 
Cc. R. ISHAM, or C.J. VAN EATON, 
Peoria, Wyo. Co., N. Y. York, Liv. Co., N. Y. 


ILLINOIS. 


ILL. 


3d 


A neat stencil for marking clothing. 
! &c., for 35e. Three to one address for 


Loe $1 00 postpaid. Address JOHN COULSON, 
1-3d East Rochester, Col. Co., Ohio. 
6O. Colonies of 


ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE! 


Il. NEUHAUS, 3d 
Burlington, - Racine Co., - Wis. 


> a ae a 


For the next thirty days I will book orders for 
dollar queens to be delivered in July or August, at 
seventy-tive cents each. Single queens to new cus- 
tomers, fifty cents. No order for over five queens 
received from any one party. Il am a new man to 
many of you. Give me atrial. 
3d C. i. GOODSPEED, ‘Thorn EM, Onea 62., X. %. 


GENP 10 Cc ENTS and on a large package of 
Mixed Flower -Seeds, containing over 25 of the 
choicest kinds; and 25 cents for 10 packages of Gar- 
den Seeds. Name some desired (except beans, corn, 
and peas), and I will send if possible. All the above 
for 30 cents. Parties sending one dollar during this 
month for an Italian queen, sent in July, will receive 
the above free by return mail. Send for Price List 
of Seeds. J. G. LEHDE, Gardenville, Erie Co., N. Y ‘ 





one-half for the 
other, for anybody who willsend it to us, and 

pay freight both ways. A. R. NISBET, 

3d Dobyville, Clark Co., Ark. 


GOOSEBERRIES by mail, $1.00. Gooa 
roots; Houghton’s seedling: bears well; 
produces honey very early. Address 
CHAS. KINGSLEY, Greeneville, Tenn. 
ANTE D.—The management of an apiary in 
Ww Northern Ohio, or perhaps in other States. 
3d HENRY GRAHAM, Port Perry, Ont., Can. 
Ssvwvcet - e Steowree Seed. 


New and clean. 25 cts. per 
BEN CLEN DENON, Grinnell, Iowa. 
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1883 Italian Queens. 1883 


STILL THEY GO! 


Ready to ship April lst. Reared from the eggs in 
full colonies from imported and home queens. No 
in-and-in breeding. All drones reared from choice 
stocks. Our queens are guaranteed to be as good 
and large as any in the U.S. Warranted queen, 
$1.50; vntested, $1.00. Tested, $3.50. Purely mate‘, 
$210 Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Send for circular. TT. S. HALL, 
3d KIRBY’s CREEK, JACKSON Co., ALA. 
SEND FOR A Small Fruit 






CATALOGUE TO 


J. IRVIN JOHNSON, 


PALMYRA, q i ‘p 
at 


WAY NE CO., es N. _ We 


VANDERVORT COMB FOUNDATION, 
ITALIAN, CYPRIAN, and HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I. L. SCOFIELD, 3-84 
CHENANGO BRIDGE, - BROOME CO., - N. Y. 























In the Vest 


Having fitted up our nal with new machinery, 
we are prepared to furnish all kinds of Apiarian 
te -mes Simplicity, Chaff, Langstroth, and other 
hives 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, $5.00 PER 1000. 


BEES and QUEENS. 
DUNHAM FOUNDATION AT BOTTOM PRICES ' 
SILVERHULL BUCKWHEAT, $1.50 PER BUSHEL, 


Job Printing done on Short Notice. 
LARGE NEW LIST FREE. 


BRIGHT BROTHERS, 
MAZEPPA, - WABASHA CO., = MUNN. 


FOR SALE! 


QUEENS, BEES, COLONIES, COMB FOUNDA- 
TION, BROOD AND BROAD FRAMES, HIVES, 
SHIPPING-CRATES, HONEY-EXTRACT- 
ORS, HONEY-KNIVES, BINGHAM 
SMOKERS, PRIZE HONEY- 

BOXES, AND 
EVERY THING A LIVE BEE-KEEPER NEEDS. 
Send me an order and I will please you, I know. 

F. A. SALISBURY, 3tfd 
GEDDES, ONONDAGA CP re NEW YORK. 


ITALIAN oe, GET AND wr nz. 
NOW READY AT REDUCED.PRICES. 


Circulars on application. 
3tfd CHAS. R. MITCHELL, Hawkinsville, Ga. 











Ar Kansas Givv, [¥j0.) 


I BREED PURE ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 


Dollar Queens, Ee ep eae $1 50 
sm Na. cena hie eee ba weds 1% 
as GE I ah os canes cect aaee sas 1 


Tested queens double the above prices. 

Bees per 4% Ib.. same prices as dollar queens. 

I warrant my dollar queens to be purely mated. I 
do not know that I have a single dissatisfied cus- 
tomer; but if there are any such, and they will write 
me in regard to the matter, | will do the best that I 
can to render satisfaction. 
3tfd E. MW. HAYHURST, P. O. Box, 1131. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Carefully bred from imported and home - bred 
mothers. Sent by mail. Safe arrival guaranteed, 
No black bees near. 

: unte ‘sted queen before July 1, Los: ; after, $1. yo 

we 





Det , 

Tested queens, nuclei, and full colonies. 

PLYMOUTH-ROCK FOWLS.—Eegs from this justly cele- 

brated breed of fowls, $1.25 per setting of 13. Send 
for ciroular | free. J. H. BEED, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 


THE 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 
of thera, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage paid, beginning Jan., 1883. Will guarantee 
safe arrival of every number 

A. # ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


CONTRACTS WANTED 
SUPPLY DEALERS, 


For next year’s stock of Bee-hives and fixtures. 
We are securing new machinery and buildings, and 
better facilities in every way to manufacture exten- 
sively. Dealers, and those who contemplate becom- 
ing such, are requested to write for estimates on 
job lots of hiv es, sections,etc. We will make spe- 
cialties of chaff and Simplicity hives, but will make 
other styles, if unpatented, and ordered in consider- 
able quantities. Let us know the kind and probable 
quantity of goods you expect to handle, as well as 
any other information you may deem necessary, and 
we will send you prices that we are confident will be 


satisfactory. 
S.C. & J. P. WATTS, 
10tfd LUMBER CITY, CLEARFIELD CO., PA. 


MUTH’S . 
HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, &c., &c. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MOUTH, Crncrnnatt, O. 
P.S. —Send Stamp of 10c for ‘“‘ Practical Hints to 
Bee-keepers.”’ 1tfd 


The Excelsior Poultry Yards 


are always well stocked with Pure-Bred Poultry and 
Italian Bees; Extractors, Foundation, Hives, etc., 
for sale. Job Printing of every description done 
cheap for cash. Circulars free. 
ddress J.T. FLETCHER, West Montery, 
Clarion Co., Pa, 
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Honey Column. 


CITY MARKETS. 

CINCINNATI — Honey.— No change whatever from 
jJast month in the market for honey and beeswax. 
There is an abundance of comb honey in our market, 
of choice quality, for which there seems to be no de- 
mand. We have offers from commission houses at 
almost any price. There is a good consumptive de- 
mand for extracted honev. We had the highest 
water known in the bistory of Cincinnati. Water 
went into the 2d and 3d stories of houses; hundreds 
of frame houses were tilted over or upset in the low- 
er part, and the outskirts of the city. We are, for- 
tunately, above high-water mark. 
Cincinnati, O., Feb. 21, 1883. 


Caas. F. MuTR. 


Detroit — Honey.—There is but little doing in the 
honey market, the demand being very light. Good 
white comb honey is offered at 17G@18 cents; dark, at 
14@16 cents, but no buyers, 

Beeswax is scarce; quoted at 30 cents. 

Detroit, Mich., Feb. 23, 1883. A.B. WEED. 


CutcaGo.—Honey.— Honey is very slow sale; pric- 
8 are nominally the same, and the supply is plenti- 
ful. 

Besswax is just the reverse. Tam paying 30 cents 
cash on arrival for good yellow wax, and 17@25 cts. 
for dark and off colors. ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 

Chicago, Ill., Feb. 21, 1883. 

CLEVELAND.—Honey.— Honey has been exceeding- 
ly dull during Jan. and Feb. It is only within a 
week that any sales have been made, at prices rang- 
ing from 19@20 for white 1-lb., and 18@19 for white 
— Extracted still moves very slowly at 
1 2. 

For beeswar we haye many inquiries, but no wax. 

Cleveland, O., Feb. 15, 1883. A. C. KENDEL. 


Boston.—Honey.—We quote you white one-pound 
comb honey, 25c.; two-pound do., 23c; dark not 
wanted. Extracted, slow sale. We have no honey 
on hand of any amount; our market is almost en- 
tirely gone from first hands. CROCKER & BLAKE, 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 23, 1883. 

New YorkK.—Honey.—In reply to yours of the 20th 
inst., permit us to quote honey as fol.ows:— 


Best white, in 1 tb. sections (no glass) per fb., at to 28. 


2 (glassed) a4 22. 

es ect ee vi (no glass) ‘“ 19 “ 20. 
¥ ele ipere! Sires gt (glassed) “ 7 18, 
Buckwheat, ** 1 ** * (no glass) “ ee 
7) aoe ot) 4 


2 (glassed) ete Seed | * 
White-clover extracted honey, in small bblis., 9@10. 
Buckwheat = ~ still og * 88h. 

Beeswar.—No beeswax to quote. 

Feb. 26, 1883. H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 

T have six 55-lb. kegs of white extracted honey—3 
of clover, 3 of heart’s-ease. Will put on cars for 9c. 


per Ib. R. J. BARBER. 
Bloomington, IIL, Feb. 14, 1883. 


I have 3000 Ibs. of honey, basswood and clover, all 
warranted to be first class, in kegs, which [ will sell 
at 10 cents for basswood, and 11 cents for clover, de- 
livered on board the cars here, or at Monticello. 
Kegs hold 115 lbs. Mont WYRICK. 

Cascade, Ia., Feb. 26, 1883. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

Every lady should send 25 cents to Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia, and receive their Fashion 
Quarterly for 6 months. 1,000 illustrations and 4 
pages new music each issue. 











A GOOD HONEY - PLANT. 
10 BUCKTHORN-TREES by mail, postpaid, 


$1.00. Address 
CHAS. KINGSLEY, Greeneville, Tenn. 


PATENT FON, MILLS, |i, £8: 


WM. C. PELHAM, Maysville, Ky. 
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NOTES FROM THE BRIGHT-BAND APIARY. 


FRIEND KINGSLEY’S ADVERTISEMENT, NO. 1. 





HERE are two things a great many of us need, 

I but are without, on account of the bigh price 

generally asked for them, and that is, a hand- 

>,“ power buzz-saw and extractor. By proper 

management Iam able to make and furnish 

either at a much less sum than is generally asked. 
I will first give you a picture of the saw. 






uy 


PRICE $25.00. 


I am glad of having the privilege of bringing this 
saw before you all, as | have never seen any thing 
that would equal it, either in rapidity or quulity of 
work. It is very handy, as one hand can do the 
turning and sawing too, and, at the same time, is 
not very bard work, unless you get into a “big” 
hurry. The whole thing is gotten up in first-cluss 
workmanlike style, and all you have to do when you 
get one is to put the crank on and go to sawing. 
Seven-inch saws will be used, unless some other size 
is ordered. All who have hives, queen-cages, sec- 
tion boxes, ete., to make should order one before 
spring. 

And now for the ex- 
tractor. 

This is made very 
much on the style of 
Novices, only it is set 
in a light but strong 
wooden frame, which 
makes it convenient 
to set almost any kind 
of a vessel under to 
hold the honey, and 
about the right height 
to “save one’s back.” 
It also makes the 
gearing stronger. 

Now, friends, both 
the saw and extract- 
or are gotten up in 
first-class workman- 
like style, and I shall 
take pride in trying 
to please all. Price 
of saw, $25.00. Same 
for power, without 
hand-gearing, $15.00. 
Will make a machine 
for dovetailed sec- 
tions to set on top of 
9g — a and to , 

run by the same RICE, $5.73. 
belt, for $10.0@, Price Paice, $ 
of extractor, any size not larger than for Lang- 
stroth frame, $5.75; fora larger size than this I shall 
probably have to charge a little more. 
Very truly yours, CHAS. KINGSLEY. 
Greeneville, Greene Co., Tenn. 








Colonies and Nuclei of Italian 
For al e Bees, Queens, Extractors, Bee 
Books, and Supplies. Address OTTO KLEINOW, 

btfd opposite Fort Wayne, Dejroit, Mich. 
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AMONG THE BEES AND BEE-KEEPERS OF MICHIGAN. 





Lie 





most prominent apiarists of this State; and 

thinking that a description of their apiaries 

and methods might be interesting to the readers of 

GLEANINGS, I venture to send an account of the trip. 
MR. J. H. ROBERTSON’S APLARY. 

First upon the list of bee-keepers is Mr. J. H. Rob- 





ertson, of Pewamo. Mr. R. commenced bee-kceping 
about 20 years ago, when log gums and box hives | 


were the rule, and the getting of honey by having it 


stored in large boxes placed upon the tops of the | 
| earth, a covering of boards or planks laid over the 


hives was considered the ne plus ultra of perfection. 
A ONB-ARMED BEE-KEEPER. 

Although friend R. left his good right arm upona 

Southern battle-field, he did not leave his Scotch de- 


termination and will; and the misfortune that | 


would bave dampened the ardor of most bee-keepers 
seemed only to spur him on to greater efforts. I 
have been informed that friend R. can handle bees 
as rapidly with his one hand as many bee-keepers do 
with both; and after passing two days in his com- 
pany I can easily believe it, as he gets about and 
handles everything so easily and rapidly that I some- 
times really forgot that he had only one hand. He 
has owned as many as 500 colonies at one time, and 
obtained as high as 30,000 lbs. of extracted honey in 
one season. Although others may find that the pro- 
duction of comb honey is the most profitable, friend 
R. feels certain that extracted honey is the most 
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yg HAVE just returned from a visit to some of the | 
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He says, that { if he does 

' not extract the honey, his bees get the swarming 

fever, and he loses all control of them inthis respect. 
THE RAILROAD ARRANGEMENT. 

His lines stand in long rows, and he has a track 
upon which to run a car for carrying bives, colonies, 
honey, etc., to and from the apiary. 

A MODEL WINTERING CELLAR, 

At one side of the track stands his wintering cel- 
lar, which it will scarcely do to pass without a de- 
scription. It is perhaps 16 feet wide by 40 feet long, 
outside measurement. First an excavation, 3 or 4 
feet deep, and as long as the inside of the cellar, was 
made, then two walls of boards, 6 or 7 feet high, and 
about 3 feet apart, were built around the outside, 
The space between the walls was filled with dry 


cellar, and then a roof of boards over the whole. 
The chamber floor was made frost-proof by cover- 
ing it deeply with sawdust. The cellar is ventilated 
by one or more tubes passing up through the cham- 
ber floor and its covering of sawdust. A thermom- 
eter is let down, by means of a string, through a 
tube that passes through the sawdust and chamber 
floor. The thermometer can be drawn up, ard the 
temperature ascertained at any time without enter- 
ing the cellar. Friend R. says that the temperature 
is very even throughout the entire winter and 
spring. The cellar is furnished with double doors. 
RUNNING WATER IN A WINTERING CELLAR. 

At one end of the cellar is a spring that usually 
causes a stream of water to flow through the cellar; 
but at the timeof my visit it was not furnishing any 
water, and friend R. shoveled bushels of snow into 
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the cellarevery few days. The snow gradually melt- 
ed, and kept the air fairly loaded with moisture. 
There were 350 colonies in the cellar, and I tell you 
they were in splendid condition. By the way, | will 
say that friehd R. saves out combs of early-gather- 
ed, well-ripened honey, to give the bees when pre- 
paring them for their winter quarters. He numbers 
each bive in the fall, and each stand is furnished 
with a number corresponding to the hive that is 
taken from it; and he is particular, when carrying 
the bees out in the spring, that each colony shall be 
placed upon its old stand. He says he has had the 
bees mix up badly, and lost many queens by setting 
the hives out promiscuously. 

Friend R. has a Dunham fdn. mill, but thinks se- 
riously of discarding it for a Given press. He con- 
siders the making of fdn. as hard, disagreeable, and 
particular work; and were it not for the fact that 
the work can be done at odd spells, and that freight 
charges and delays are avoided, he would buy his 
fdn. instead of making it. 


THE L. FRAME. 
He uses the Langstroth frame, and says that, even 
if he did not like it any better than other frames, he 
would use it simply because the majority of bee- 
keepers use it; the bees being more salable, and 
supplies being more readily obtained. 


A RAID AMONG THE BEES, AND HOW IT STARTED. 
He gave me a very graphic account of how the 
exposure of an open crate of honey in front of a 
store had so aroused his bees, that for a day or two 
the business of the town was almost suspended; 
every building had to be shut up “bee tight.’”’ He 
immediately commenced feeding his bees, and in 
this manner drew them away from the town, and 
finally got them under control. 

Friend R. hitched up ** Johnny,” and we drove out 
about three miles to see a bee-keeper by the name 
of Balch. Mr. B. has a bee-cellar similarto Mr. R.’s, 
only smaller. Mr. B. shoveled the snow away from 
the door, and we entered. If I remember rightly, 
there were about 40 colonies in the cellar, only two 
of which showed any signs of dysentery, and that 
only in a slight degree. The cover was removed 
from a strong colony near the door, and some of the 
bees flew out of doors. 

DO BEES REMEMBER THEIR LOCATION OVER WINTER? 
When we teft the cellar, Mr. B. called my atten- 
tion to the fact that these bees lay kicking upon the 
snow just under the plum-tree where their hive had 
stood; these bees certainly remembered the location 
of their old home. 

ALSIKE CLOVER. 

Alsike clover is largely grown near Pewamo. We 
visited one man who had 500 acres of this clover. 
Mr. R. advises the pasturing of alsike until the latter 
part of Jure; it willthen blossom just after bass- 
wood, and will yield two crops — one for honey and 
one ef seed. 

In addition to the bee business, Mr. R. is largely 
engaged in the stave business. Weintendedto visit 
friends Roop and Goodno, of Carson City, but the 
storm prevented. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., Feb., 1883. 
(Concluded next month.) 

Friend H., that was a wise ‘‘ speculation” 
of yours, in going to see friend Robertson ; 
and not only for you, but for the rest of us. 
—You have dropped a hint in regard to a 
running stream for keeping a cellar cool, and 





for keeping the air at all times at the proper 
degree of moisture, that is new to me. Shall 
we not follow it up ? — I wish the man who 
has 500 acres of alsike would sell us some 
seed. Itis now worth $15.00 a bushel, and, 
what is worse, like the beeswax trouble, | 
don’t know at present where we can get any 
more at any price. If any brother has any, 
will he please speak out? 


2 rrr a Sime 
MRS. HARRISON'S LETTER. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR BEE-KEEPING WOMEN TO 

AVOID MOVING HEAVY HIVES IN SWARMING-TIME. 

‘N GLEANINGS for Feb., Cyula Linswik requests 
1 me totell how I manage. I have not strength 

to move * heavy hives,”’ so I let them alone. 
My endurance is greater than my strength; and if 
bee-keeping required such an outlay of it as to move 
heavy-laden hives, I could not keep bees. JI infer 
that the sisters Lioswik clip their queens’ wings, 
and then remove the old hive, putting a new one in 
its place, knowing that the colony will return as 
soon as they find their queen is not with them. 
This may be as easy a way as any other when there 
are two to do the lifting; but certainly not, where 
there is only one. We have never clipped queens’ 
wings; and when our bees issue, they cluster. 
Hives are prepared for colonies, and placed in dif- 
ferent parts of the apiary, and we shake them down 
into a large dish-pan, and pour them down before 
the hive which is nearest to where they clustered. 
Very few of our bees have ever clustered very high, 
and it is rare that any have crossed the street be- 
fore clustering. Lest summer I was alone, and a 
colony clustered in the top of quite a large cherry- 
tree. I went up on a step-ladder, and tied a long 
clothes-basket, with a handle at each end, directly 
under the cluster. I then got along strip of pine, 
such as are used for battens, and drove a nail in the 
end, and ran it into the cluster, catching hold of a 
limb, and then shook the bees off. A good many 
fell into the basket, and I suppose the queen was 
among them, for they all gathered in and upon it. 
I have never seen the Brooks swarm-catcher, I be- 
lieve. 

Josh Billings says that he always likes to know 
what kind of advice a man wants, before he gives 
any; but 1 feel as though I must put in a word. 
Two ladies, owning 75 colonies of bees, could afford 
to be liberal with their help; and if they would offer 
three, four, or even five dollars per week for the 
months of June, July, and August, it would be bet- 
ter than selling their bees. I said to a friend this 
fall, ** You have excellent help;’’ and the reply was, 
“The way I obtained this splendid worker was by 
offering more than any one else is giving.”’ 

I love to work, and Iam not happy unless usefu!- 
ly employed. But there are kinds of work that do 
not agree with my health or feelings, such as sew- 
ing, or cooking over a hot stove in warm weather. I 
have this work done by proxy, much better than | 
can do it, and at the same time benefit others by 
giving them employment. The girl who does the 
housework screeches if a bee flies into her domain, 
and I thought the dressmaker was going to church 
when I saw her out in the yard with her hat, veil, 
and kid gloyes on. Yet I enjoy working in the fresh 
air and sunshine, with bees for company; and my 
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husband says if he ever gets to heaven he expects 
to see me coming along with a bee-hat on, and smo- 
ker in hand. 

Whether bee-keeping is too hard for women, 
should be viewed from different standpoints, as we 
are so apt to measure other people’s wheat in our 
own half-bushel. As an illustration, when I was at 
the North-Western Convention at Chicago, several 
bee-keepers spoke disparagingly of my bee-hat; but 
if my head could be changed to their shoulders, they 
might think differently. By putting ona wet head- 
cap, and an airy wire hat, I can work safely in the 
hot sup, when it would be rash to go out without it, 
as I have a tendency to apoplexy, and my head 
would feel like bursting, with a hat and veil. 


1 do a good deal of headwork, planning to have the | 
work as light as possible during the busy season. | 


All of the plain sewing, such as the making of calico 
dresses, underclothing, aprons, sun-bonnets, etc., is 
done during the winter. The house is cleaned early; 
and when the closets are overhauled, and paper-rags 
picked up, the suitable ones are rolled up and tied 
for fuel for smokers—plenty to last during the sea- 
son, 


tion for new colonies. It is true, that during the 
busy season I have little time for visiting, but I 
make up the lost time during the rest of the year. 
J have made money and I can afford to attend a bee- 
convention, or take a trip to the mountains or sea- 
shore. From my standpoint, it seems as though the 
sisters Linswik, with their eleven years’ experience, 
and the amount of bees they have, ought to clear a 
thousand dollars per year. 


skip off to the rnountains for rest and recuperation; 


and at the close of the season be fresh and vigorous 


with plenty of spending-money. 

I want to say to Cyula, before closing this article, 
when you talk of seiling your bees, don’t; but if, in 
spite of my potest, you shall persist in so doing, it 
will not be the least of my regrets—the losing from 
among our number one who wields so gracefula pen 
as Cyula Linswik. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill., Feb., 1888. 


[ warmly second your concluding words, | 


Mrs. H.; and in regard to hiring good and 
eflicient help, 1 would say that we sometimes 
make a mistake in using too much economy. 


I have several times felt as if I really could | 
not afford the price that some good man | 
wanted; but I soon found out that it was a) 


plain saving of money to pay a good, honest, 
iaithful hand enough to make him feel hap- 
py, and with it a determination to work 
hard for my interests. Somebody has men- 
tioned that Mrs. Axtell’s honey crop will net 
over $5000. Just think, Cyula, how much 
good you might do in your own neighbor- 
hood by giving employment, and developing 
the latent talent that lies slumbering about 
you. No, Iam not mistaken. Over and 
over again have I seen a little kind care and 
teaching bring out intelligence that surpris- 
ed the neighbors, and the one that possessed 
il,more than anybody else, perhaps. Just 
look about you now, until your eye catches 
on some child that is hungry for work, and 
then accept the charge as a commission from 
the loving Savior, and teach that child as 
you would if the Master had said to you di- 
rect, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye do it unto her, ye 


Gloves are mended, wire bats put in order, 
and, as the season advances, hives are put in posi- | 


By taking time by the | 
forelock, and securing help, one at a time might | 


have done it unto me.” When the child be- 
gins to take hold, and feels proud and hap- 
py because she is succeeding, and tries to 
show her love and gratitude to you by kind 
looks as well as kind offices, you will feel a 
thrill of joy that nothing else in this world 
that 1 know of can equal. If you have tri- 
als and perplexities and discouragements, 
| let them serve to drive you to the Master, 
; and blessings of all kinds will come as sure- 
ly as the rising of the sun. 

Are those who write the bright little let- 
ters in our JUVENILE GLEANINGS any 
smarter than the boys and girls in the vicin- 
ity of yourown home? Surely not. To he 
sure, every child may not have a taste for 
bees, and one therefore would need to exer- 
cise a little wisdom in selecting one for trial ; 
but give me the boys or girls who like work, 
and whose circumstances make it needful 
that they should have work, and I have sel- 
dom failed in enlisting their enthusiasm. 
While they do manual labor, also teach them 
to do writing, and to thus get hold of the 
machinery of the great busy world. I have 
been addressing these words to Cyula; but, 
my good friend Mrs. H., they will apply to 
you too, although you have started out a lit- 
tle in that direction; and not only you, but 
a thousand others who have got where they 
/can see how great is the harvest, and how 
| few are the really conscientious, intelligent 

laborers. It is our own fault, friends. The 
| material lies all about us, and it is, to a great 
| extent, our fault that it develops into self- 
ishness, and sometimes even crime. ‘ Ye 
are my witnesses.” 


eS ep 








SOME OF OUR GREAT HONEY - FRO- 
DUCERS. 


TAKING A LOOK AT THEIR FACES. 


SHIRIEND BLANTON is not only a big 
bee-man, but he is a big man as well; 
and he is not only big in body, but, 
like all other big bee-men, he is a big-heart- 


— 


ed, jovial fellow. When at Cincinnati, he, 
with friend Jones, Muth, and neighbor H., 
almost made me feel small. Besides that, 
while we were riding around the city they 
actually went to laying traps for my inno- 
cent and unsuspecting country feet. You 
see, we passed a big shop where they had 
barrels and hogsheads and tierces of some- 
thing that I thought might be beeswax (I 
declare, I wish it were beeswax now), but it 
wasn't beeswax atall; it was only tobacco, 
and friend Jones said it would ruin my smo- 
ker business, sure, and I might just as well 
give up, for they would make tobacco a good 
deal faster than I could make smokers, 
And then after a while friend Blanton said, 
very soberly and solemnly, that he had a 
great notion to give up the use of tobacco; 
and then friend Jones gave him a long 
brotherly talk about the evils of the weed, 
and about his influence and example, until 
he finally declared he would give it up, if I 
would give him a smoker. Friend J. then 
made a few closing remarks about always 
feeling happy when he was able to induce 
any one to give upa bad habit; and there 
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those big chaps were all the while laughing | 
in their sleeves, because friend B. had never | 
used tobacco at all. Never mind; I forgive | 
them, and here is the picture of the man | 
who has sold friend Muth pretty well toward | 
a hundred barrels of beautiful honey. as the | 
product of his own apiary, in a single sea- | 
SOn. 





DR. O. M. BLANTON, THE HONEY - MAN OF 
THE SOUTH. 

IIe lives in Greenville, Miss.; and if you 
don’t believe his honey is nice, when you 
take dinner at the lunch-room next time, 
just ask for some of the palmetto honey. 
You see, friend Muth sent me a whole dozen | 
jars of it, and I keep it to give bee-friends; 
and if friend Muth will send us a photo, we | 
will have a look at his genial face next time; | 
won't we, boys? 

rT er a 
WHO SHOULD KEEP BEES?! 


SOMETHING ABOUT OVERSTOCKING, ALSO. 


but as long as you claim me for yours I shall 

hold on to you. Several years ago I enter- ; 
tained and freely expressed (that is, as freely as the 
papers would let me) some conservative ideas re- 
garding who should keep bees. Since that time I 
have not changed my mind regarding my conserva- 
tism; for facts coming up from time to time have 
forced me to hold the closer to my former conservy- 
ative opinions. Since that time there bas been a 
great change of belief regarding this question, and | 
how much we should urge others to become bee- 
keepers; and also a clearer understanding of my 
former ideas upon the subject. Illustrative of this, 
compare my former articles with the recent one of 
Dr. C. C. Miller, in this year’s A. B. J., page 36. 
Here is a man whose head and heart none can be in- 
duced to doubt. Now you realize (see last GLEAN- 
INGS) that localities can readily be overstocked, and 
all can then readily see how important it is that 
every apiarist have the whole pasturage of the area 


are ROOT:—May be you're not my “‘friend;” 





| ments by puinting the tinger of scorn. 


in which his bees work — an area of about six miles 
diameter. Now, is it not just, honorable, yea, evena 
duty to you and yours, and much wiser as well as bet- 
ter for all coucerned, that we do not * rush in after 
the neighbors’’ tocome and see the* wonderful "’ 
results of a bountiful season? 

Is it not true, that while we might at once in- 
fluence them with the large profit of our summer's 
capital and labor, it might take more time and effort 


| than we possess to show them that these results are 
| above the average; that seasons of study, experi- 


ment, and losses, have been experienced, to get the 
knowledge which forms the greater factor making 


' up this success; to impress upon their minds that 


no two apiarists can both realize such a yield in one 
field; that we know, that, if they should keep bees 
* just over the way,” such bee-keeping would be a 
direct damage to us (as for econom), we wish to 
keep all the colonies our field will support); and 
while their bee-keeping is to us a damaging intiu- 


| ence, ours will prove ruinous to them. Why should 
| we labor to do justice, when silent rest will accom- 


plish the same result? 

In years pust, some tried to answer these argu- 
While this 
sometimes silences the one who argues, it never re- 


| plies to his arguments; and sooner or later they 


arise and demand logical answers. When we were 
told that our business was exceedingly profitable, 
and eminently adapted to invalids, children, and 
women, I thought that was a slur on those succeed- 
ing in the pursuit, and a rather poor classification 
for the ladies. I said so, and at the expense of be- 
ing misunderstood, and consequently condemned, 
by the gentler sex. 

Were I keeping store, and an agent should appear 
with a new article of merchandise, and say, ** Ob! 
it’s a big thing; profits are enormous; sales are im- 
mense; you can sell thousands in this village,” | 
would, were I persuaded to think so, say, ** Who else 
bere are you going to convince of this, and sell to?” 

Suppose I tell farmer Jones, in township 2, that, 
with my patent hive (as there are no bees in the 
township) he can realize large profits on an apiary, 
and then I go to 3 or 4 of his neighbors and tell them 
the same thing, and get all of them started in busi- 
ness once based on fact, but that I told so many 
times it is now based on falsehood, what would Jones 
say? What ought he tosay? If you should tell me, 
**Oh! say bee-keeping is just a bonanza,” [ world 
be expected, by this practical world, to say, * Well, 
well, I see it; just you keep still now, and don’t ‘kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg.’ ”’ 

One alluring and deceptive fact connected with 
bee-keeping is, that a few colonies pay much better, 
pro rata, than a number sufficiently large to make 
the business a profitable specialty. ‘* One colony of 
bees paid me $43.28,”” says one. 

* Well, what of it? that won’t buy your clothes, 
nor board you for a year.” 

* Yes, but I’ll have 100 colonies; see here: $4328.” 
Comment is unnecessary. 

Well, does this argue in favor or mixed produc- 
tion, and keeping a few colonies? Nota bit of it. If 
all kept a “few colonies,’ overstocking down to 8 
profitless point would continually occur; besides, 
such is not the nature of things, as specialty carrie? 
with it an economy that would soon run the bus- 
iness allinto the hands of about one or two bee- 
keepers ina township: and the law of the survival 
of the fittest would select these men. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Feb. 7, 1883. JAMES HEDDON. 

Concluded next month. 
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OUR ROYAL HONEY-TREE. 


A PLAN FOR PROLONGING THE LINDEN SEASON. 

7PVHE linden, or basswood, so far excels all known 
‘" sChoney-trees, that it bas no competitor any- 

7 where near, close enough to be arival. And, 
compared with the average run of trees, its period of 
bloom is quite long; but the bee-keeper feels sad, 
and the bees feel * like a bear robbed of her whelps”’ 
when the blooming is finally over. It would be very 
nice if we could prolong the linden season by plant- 
ing road-sides and pleasure-grounds and timber- 
plantations with some kind of lindens that bloom at 
a different season from the wild ones. In Decem- 
ber’s Exchange of 1878 I agitated the idea of planting 
European lindens for this purpose. Reports were 
sent in from trees already established in this coun- 
try; and it turned out that, instead of blooming 
later, they bloom two weeks earlier than ours — al- 
though in the botanical flora they are marked “June 
— August."’ This was rather a disappointment, but 
wegot two important facts, at any rate; one, that we 
ean prolong the linden season in the other direction 
from what we were thinking of; and the other, that 
lindens change their time of bloom when taken toa 
different climate. This last fact is greatly empha- 
sized by the report given inthe A. B. J. last sum- 
mer, of the blooming of American lindens in the bo- 
tanical gardens of Stockholm, Sweden. How late do 
you suppose our basswonds bloom when taken over 
there? September fourteenth! 

Well, fsllowing the report previously mentioned, 
H. A. Davis wrote from Western North Carolina 
that lindens bloom well into August there; and that, 
if taken north, he believed they would bloom much 
later. To test the matter I sent for half a dozen lit- 
tle trees by mail -- hope the boys won't say, ** You 
stingy churl, why didn’t you send for some great big 
ones by express?” I'll do the best I can to make 
amends, by pushing the treesahead. My trees were 
set March 22, 1880. One died; three fell into that 
state of hopeless stuntedness to which transplanted 
forest trees are so liable; and two took hold and 
grew. Oné especially delights my eyes by its vigor. 
Can't quite hope to see it bloom the coming season; 
but next year I hope it will solve one corner of the 
problem for us. I fear, however, that the variation 
will not be very great, from the fact that my trees 
came from a mountain region, which may not after 
all be much more forward than Northern Ohio. I 
have heard since that there are lindens in Texas 
(called wahoo in some places there), and this is what 
I am trying to get at in the present article. Will not 
some public-spirited comrade in Texas send a few to 
Mr. Root’s honey-plantation? Texas has a very early 
and very extreme climate; and iflindens from there 
will endure northern winters, we may hope for as 
much difference in the time of bloom as there is be- 
tween New York and Stockholm. 

It is surprising to see how much the linden chang- 
es the time of its bloom in response to a little 
change in atmospheric conditions. The same tree 
will vary nearly a whole month in different years. 
And where there is a hilly country that bas lindens 
growing both in the valleys and on the bill-tops, there 
the happy bee-keeper has a chance to “scoop” all 
the rest of us, when it comes to the game of brag; 
for the trees on the hills bloom long after the others, 
and give him a double linden harvest. 

The linden will probably prove an easy tree to de- 





velop ornamental varieties from. On page 348 of 
last year’s A. B. J. one is mentioned that has a 
crook in the petiole, or leaf-stalk, to throw the sil- 
very side of the leaf into view. It would probably 
be easy to get a variety, with coral-red petioles and 
leaf-veins, if it were worth while — at least it runs 
in my head that I have seen trees that showed con- 
siderable red. This adaptability to ornamental pur- 
poses is likely to count sometbing in favor of the 
honey-supply by and by. 

Our country is rapidly approaching the point 
where timber will have to be planted and raised as 
acrop. The linden has one greatadvantage for this 
purpose, that it will be wellto keepin mind. Other 
trees, when they are cut down, “die and make no 
sign.”’ A basswood stump hasn’t the slightest idea 
of dying. Protect it one year from the greedy brows- 
ing of stock, and it will throw upa whole brood of 
wonderfully thrifty saplings. These can be cut one 
at a time, and shoots trained up in their places. 
Don’t you see that a basswood-timber plantation, 
once well under way, would yield a regular yearly 
harvest for an indefinite period? In forests where 
basswoods grow naturally, these stools of six or 
eight trunks of all sizes are often seen; so there is 
no doubt of the feasibility of getting them started 
under cultivation. Such young and quickly grown 
trunks make the grandest kind of sections; and that 
demand supplied, they make splendid lath. 


WINTERING REPORT. 
Packed for winter 117 colonies in my regular way, 
and 13 more in various experimental ways. Of the 
former lot I believe all at this date are holding the 
fort. More bees come out and die on the snow than 
one likes to see; but I hope it will not amount to 
any thing serious. Of the 13 experimentals, 9 are 
not get-at-abie, and I do not know their condition; 3 
are O.K.; one got drowned by the pit it was in filling 
with water during the flood of rain and slush with 
which February opened out. E. E. HASTY. 

Richards, Ohio, Feb. 15, 1883. 

I am with you, friend Hasty, on the bass- 
wood-development project, and my 4000 are 
coming into bloom now more and more 
every vear. In our forests here we can find, 
occasionally, blossoms that are as much as a 
month apart in their time of blooming. In 
our back volumes we have given proof that 
they may be raised from cuttings, and it is 
no great task to get a basswood orchard to 
blooming. 

i 


ANSWERS TO SOME QUESTIONS. 


ABOUT WIRE-CLOTH WINDOWS TO THE HONEY-HOUSE. 


burg, you ask those who have tested Doolit- 

tle’s idea on screens for windows to report. I 
was greatly puzzled to find out some plan of getting 
the bees out of sections just taken off the hive, and 
still not letting the bees from the outside get at the 
sections. I tried all the different plans I could think 
of, but only to fail, as my bees were something like 
yours — educated to rob at every opportunity, and 
almost without opportunity. Well, { read friend D.’s 
plan in the A. B. J., and so, thinks I, I will try it; 
but Iam eure my bees will find the way in. So I 
made a large box with a tight-fitting cover, and cut 
a hole about 2 ft. square in the front, and covered it 
with wire cloth, letting it run up about 6 in. higher 


CO page 70,in your comments to A. A. Fraden- 
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than the hole, and kept it off about *; in. from the 
front of box; having some sections ready to come off, 
I placed them in the box without smoking out the 
bees from the sections. I then took a seat in front 
of the box, to see how soon the bees would find their 
way in. Ina few moments the bees inside began to 


come out, and the bees outside tried to get in, but | 


instead of going to the top to get in, they seemed 
to spend their whole energy trying to get through 
the wire cloth. I used this all the season (and 
even after the honey-flow was over, and robbing 
was the order of the day) with entire satisfaction, 
for I could leave the honey then aslong as [ liked, 
and not a bee would touch it. 


HONEY-BOARDS TO KEEP THE QUEEN BELOW. 


I think friend Heddon uses rather strong language | 


on p. 74 about the queen-excluding honey-boards. I 
think he makes out that one of the strong peints of 
his honey-board is, that it keeps the queen from go- 
ing up into the surplus-honey apartment; but they 
will go up in spite of his honey-board; but I never 
had any trouble with the perforated zinc. 


ONE-POUND SECTIONS STILL AHEAD. 





On page 77, G. J. Flansburg asks those who have | 
used the 1 and 2 lb. sections to stand up and tell the | 


difference in regard to the amount of honey stored 
inthem. I used both 1 and2 Ib. sections last season, 
and I am satisfied I got a fifth more honey from 
those using the 2-lb. box; yet I sold all of the 1-lb. 


boxes before I sold a fifth of the 2-lb.; and one of | 


our grocerymen told me he would give me 25 cis. per 
lb. for 1-lb. boxes rather than 15 cts. for the 2-lb.; so 
I have concluded to run all one-pound boxes next 
year. The %-ib. section is to. small for me. 
JOHN MYERS. 
Stratford, Ont., Can., Jan. 15, 1883. 
OT or Oe 


SOME VALUABLE FACTS FROM AN OLD 
BEE-KEEPER. 





WHY SWARMS SOMETIMES LEAVE WITHOUT CLUSTER- 
ING. 





80 that the whole of them could rush out they 
would sometimes start for parts unknown with- 
out clustering. I think the reason that they almost 
always alight is, that they are tired of flying, being 
loaded with honey, and want a rest before starting 
for their new home; always supposing that they 
have it picked out before leaving the hive. 
CLUSTERING OUT; HOW TO PREVENT. 

In the spring, when it gets about 80° in the shade, 
as I goaround just at dark I find the strongest want 
more air, and I take off the oil cloth and put ona 
burlap grain-sack, double; one thickness lets air 
through woo freely. One bag will last all summer. 
At first I leave the cover nearly down to the cloth; 
and as it gets warmer I raise it higher; the warmest 
days I raise it about 4 inches, and by so doing I 
hardly ever have any bees hang out. The entrance 
is left only large enough togive them working room. 
Whena swarm starts out they have to take time — 
those first out flying around 15 or 20 feet above the 
hives; by the time the most of them are out, those 
first out, being heavy with honey, are tired, and, be- 
ginning to cluster, draw the others with them. By 
pursuing this course I have not lost a swarm to my 
knowledge the last two seasons. 

Toward the last of swarming I devised a plan 


Ef LEARNED, years ago, that if the bees had room 





whereby I think we can almost always catch our 
swarms. As I said above, the bees coming out 
slowly fly around 15 or 20 feet above the hives, for 
some time. We all know how strongly they are at- 
tracted to and cluster around any queen, so | 
thought if I could get a caged queen up where they 
were flying, I could get the swarm to alight around 
her. 

As soon as & swarm begins to come cut we get a 
frame of open brood and honey, knowing before- 
hand the hive itis in, hanging on the side a caged 
queen with 30 or 40 of her bees, that we have taken 
from a hive to which we want to give a better one. 
We keep ber as long as she lives, and then cage an- 
other poor one; we now hoist our frame among 
the flying bees, and catch them, 

BEE BALM, FOR MAKING SWARMS ALIGHT. 

Some time ago a rather large story-telling acquain- 
tance told me that, when a young man, be hived 23 
swarms from the same bush that he had sprinkled 
with a decoction of bee balm. I did not give it much 
attention at the time, on account of the source that 
it came from; but a reliable neighbor, who is about 
60, told me last spring that, when he was about 15, he 
helped his father hive bees on a bush or fence-cor- 
ner, or wherever he would sprinkle a tea made of 
bee balm and salt. Can’t some of our older friends 
give us some light on the subject? 

MELTING CANDIED HONEY. 

In heating honey to make it liquid, I can not agree 
with some of our friends who say,‘ Heat it nearly to 
the boiling-point,’’ which will spoil the color and 
flavor of our honey. My tank for beating honey 
holds 4 five-gallon cans, and [ take all day to heat it, 
keeping the water about 130°, never over 140. A pail 
of chips, using a few at atime, will do a batch. Our 
honey is very sensitive, and a little too much heat 
spoilsit. I ought to know, for I have heated up 
tons of it, as our honey almost all candies in poor or 
moderate seasons. In good seasons our best honey 
does not candy, generally. I have some 1876 honey, 
perfectly clear. In 8 years we have had but two 
good seasons. 8. S. Buruer, M. D., 90, 130. 

Los Gatos, Cal., Feb. 6, 1883. 

I believe, friend B., you are right about 
large entrances, although it never occurred 
to me before. I have often stood by swarms 


| going out, and observed the apparent im- 


patience of those out first, when the entrance 
was so small as to make it take considerable 
time for all to get out, and I have even seen 
them come back and try to go in again, 
where the entrance was very small. I now 
recall to mind a swarm that went right out 
and off, and it had quite a large entrance. 
Let us bear this in mind, friends, and see it 
it is not a new contribution to our stock of 
bee knowledge. I know that we can, to a 
great extent at least, prevent clustering by 
shade and ventilation; and I know, too, that 
powerful colonies will often remain idle in 
the very height of the honey-tlow, if the 
hive is too close, and standing in the sun.— 
The idea of a queen, or frame of brood, or 
both, to collect the bees in the air, is old, 
and I believe is usually a success. A queen, 
with a few bees in a corn-popper, tied on a 
pole, has been used quite successfully by 
one of our lady writers.—After one swarm 
has occupied a certain bush or limb, another 
is quite apt to; and after several have 
alighted on it, it is pretty safe to say all the 
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rest will. I can readily believe that any | self) felt thus the past year, and we have also felt 
strong scent, resembling the smell of bees, | that our faithful God had verified his promise, that 
would attract the straggling bees of a/| if we bring all our tithes into the storehouse he 
swarm, and thus cause the whole swarm to | would pour us out such a blessing we should not 


cluster there. 
TO 
TONGS FOR HOLDING FRAMES. 





vf SEND inclosed a small model for tongs for tak- 
{ ing frames from the hive. I used them last 
— > summer with much satisfaction. They enable 
a person to take a frame from the hive, and turn it 
in any direction. They take a firm hold on the 
frame; and the heavier the frame, the better it 
holds. 


























FRIEND VREDENBURGA’'S FRAME-TONGS. 
They can be made in a few minutes from ordinary 
telegraph wire. The point that clasps the frame 


ought to be as short as possible. It is my own in- 
vention, and I offer it to you free gratis, in return 
for the many useful hints I have received from 
GLEANINGS. J. L. VREDENBURG. 

Austin, Texas, Jan, 31, 1883. 

Similar .devices have been several times 
suggested, but I believe the above is rather 
the simplest of them all. It is quite ingen- 
ious, and no doubt would prove a help to 
one who had once got used to it. I do not 
know that I ever felt as if [ would like one 
of them, unless it was when I had a colony 
of vicious hybrids, with the unpleasant 
fashion of crawling off the comb on to one’s 
fingers, Whenever you tried to take hold of 
it at any point. With such bees, I have 
sometimes thought I should like tongs; but 
as arule, I fear 1 should find them ‘too 
much machinery,”’ and let them get lost. 
llowever, we tender our thanks to you, 
friend V., for the kind and generous spirit 
you show in your concluding remarks. 


a rr et Be 


THE RESULTS OF ONE WOMAN'S BEE- 
KEEPING. 





39,000 LBS. OF HONEY IN ONE SEASON, 





dress you by the above name, although I have 
never seen you; but your wise counsel in 
GLEANINGS, and earnestness in Christ’s work, make 
you seem as a brother in his work, the work of life, 
which should always be first and uppermost in our 
lives. I believe if we love our heavenly Father as 
we ought, and as it is our privilege to do, that all we 
have and all we are will be consecrated to his work, 
insomuch that we will feel that we are stewards of 
the Lord: that our property all belongs to him; not 
even that he has made us a present of it, but that it 
still belongs to him, and he desires us to make the 
most of it, to use it in such a way as to be of the 
greatest benefit to ourselves and to mankind. 
More than ever before have we (Mr. Axtell and my- 


Dare brother in Christ: I feel constrained to ad- 
"| 


ee. 


years to bring all the tithes into the storehouse, and 


have room to receive it. We have been trying for 


; he has blessed us; but this year more than usual, for 


we scarcely know where to put so much honey. I 
don’t know how it is about those who did not bring 
in the tithes, and who received the blessing too, for 
it seemed there were some such; but that none the 
less weakens God’s promise, and the fulfillment 
thereof to us. 

In the spring we started with 218 colonies of bees; 


| 128 wintered in the cellar, all taken out alive; that 


| 





is, we lost none in wintering in cellar, but found 
from 2 to 4 queenless, and nearly all in good to fair 
condition. The remaining 90 wintered out of doors 
at Timber Apiary; two or three died; about two 
were queenless, the rest very strong. ‘his was the 
condition of them the first time we opened the hives 
in the spring. The first of April the weather was 
very warm for that time of the year, and the bees 
consumed their stores fast, and also increased in 
numbers rapidly. 

In May we had cool weather during most of the 
month, so that the bees gathered but little from 
fruit-bloom, and seemed not to increase in numbers; 
in fact, some colonies seemed to be growing weaker 
each day, and their stores running close. 


ADVANTAGE OF PLENTY OF STORES IN THE SPRING. 

Probably so little honey in the hive was one rea- 
son of their dwindling; for those colonies that had 
an abundance seemed to improve, so that those that 
were taken out of cellar last, and were rather weak 
when first set out, had consequently not used up 
their stores, and were in as good (if not better) con- 
dition when clover harvest came than those first set 
out in the spring, and began brood-rearing so early 
that they became scarce of honey. 

ADVANTAGE OF SPRING FEEDING. 

All our bees that are good colonies were wintered 
on 7 brood-combs, or more, according to strength of 
colony. All seemed to have plenty of honey to car- 
ry them through, except those wintered outdoors, 
and those first set out of cellar. We gave to each of 
these colonies two brood-combs more filled with 
honey, or as full as brood-combs are generally filled 
— some full, and others not full. Quinby frames; 
outside measure, 11% x 19%. Guessing at the honey 
fed, we called it 1500 lbs. We also fed 1'4 barrels of 
grape sugar (corn sugar, more properly). The colo- 
nies kept in the cellar the longest, some of them got 
one comb and some got some of the grape sugar, 80 
that all were fed some; but I think it would have 
paid us largely if we had fed half as much more; but 
we kept hoping they would help themselves; and as 
it was a big bother, and one of the most unpleasant 
tasks that a bee-keeper has to do, especially if one 
has to buy sugar to do so, that one would almost 
rather lose a few colonies than feed sugar in the 
spring, as people are so prejudiced against sugared 
honey. We don’t intentionally let any die, but we 
sometimes let them run very close. 

The first week in June found bees doing their 
best; never saw bees pour in the honey as they did; 
one week perfectly idle; next week a flood of honey 
as it were. About the last week in May we had 
united all our colonies that we could not call strong. 
We followed the Doolittle pian, as given last spring. 
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By the way, we have more than one plan we follow 


which we cali the Doolittle plan, for we find his ad- | 


vice generally good and safe. 
that it is generally the safest plan to cage the queen, 


But we concluded | 


— 


| men take ‘it out themselves, which they do with 


their own light spring express wagons. We cay 
send a carload then, if one wishes to, for same price, 


| We prefer to ship by freight instead of express, evey 


as we lost quite a number of queens in wintering — | 


several at least. Probably some would have died if 


let alone; but as we had more bees than wein our | 


poor health knew how to care for, we did not care 
very much. 


When the swarming began we had 20 or 30 two and | 


three frame nuclei, made so by taking away all their 


brood and bees except what went back, and giving | 


them to other colonies, leaving about 180, or nearly 
that, of good colonies. I doubt if there were more 


than 176 good strong colonies by the time we finished | 


all uniting, as we were severe on uniting, as we de- 
termined on having strong colonies, and desired no 
increase all summer, as we had all the bees we 
wished. We kept no record of numbers united 


back, as both of us were out of health, and our help | 


was insufficient and inexperienced. 


Finished putting on surplus frames the 10th of | 


June; the 13th we had two swarms; from that time 
until the 10th of September, our last swarm (last 
honey gathered Sept. I6th), we had swarming every 
day almost —from one to thirty per day, except 
about the last of July. 


The first swarms we put into hives by themselves, | 


helping them all we dared to, and not have them 
swarm again. 
of brood, often filling up che hive full with 10 to 12 
combs of brood, and a queen-cell just ready to hatch, 
or one of the best we had. By the time the young 
queen was ready to lay, the hive was boiling over 
with bees, and would often swarm when she flew 
out, especially if any thing had destroyed the first 
young queen, and they had to raise another. 
above method the bees were almost sure to swarm, 
but just as sure to gather honey. 
always large, and ready to go into boxes. Every 
swarm, except strong first swarms, were put back 


small lots. Since very cold weather came, we sent 
two boxes to Nebraska. The weather was rather 
moderate while on the cars, and the honey was re. 
ceived all right, not broken badly, and more has 
been ordered. Our agent takes great pains that jt 
shall be safely sent. 
REPORTING CHICAGO MARKETS, 
I have sometimes wondered that the Chicago imar- 
ket was withheld on comb honey, in GLEANINGs, 
when the truth is, there are tons and tons of it in 
the city, selling at a paying price too. Mr. Axtell 
/ was there week before last, and none of our honey 

had sold for less than 15 and 16 cts. in large lots, and 
17 and 18 in small lots, crates generally to be re- 
turned. 

GIVING AWAY THE CRATES WITH THE HONEY. 
We made our crates so nice that we thought we 

could not lose them; but in that we think we made a 
| mistake. The crate ought to go with the honey, to 
| be of no more care to the commission men. One of 
| the men who handle our honey, KR. A. Burnett, one 


; who handies as much, or more, than any man in 


The old stocks we gave more combs | 


By the | 


The swarms were | 


into the parent hive, and also late first swarms were | 


put back. 
We had about 400 swarms, but united back until 


we had, at the close of the swarming season, only | 


about 298 colonies all together. Increased by swarm- 
ing, about 80. Honey gathered, 39,000 Ibs. or more; 


about 1900 or 2000 extracted, and the rest comb hon- | 


ey, and as nice honey as we ever had. 
A GOOD WORD FOR THE COMMISSION MEN. 


Thirty thousand pounds was shipped to Chicago, | 


and is being sold by five commission men. 


We are | 


not certain but that it would have been better to | 
have let one man handle it all instead of dividing it | 
| sealed into the section all around, and no broken 


to many; for when a person came to buy he would 
go first to one commission man and then to another, 


and get his price on a particular brand, and buy | 


where he could get it the cheapest. There is one ad- 
vantage, however, in leaving it with a number of 
men, for if one was dishonest, or failed, we shou'd 
not lose all; but we are each year learning to have 


| cells, 


, Chicago, said he preferred the crates to be of un- 
painted, fresh new pine; but the cthers all said 
paint them, as it gives the retail merchant a better 
chance for selling. If one ships all his honey to one 
/ man he will not be likely to buy so much of another; 
but if he has a dozen lots from so many different 
men, his customer has a chance to reject yours, if it 
is not quite as attractive as others. Honey ought to 
be graded with the greatest of care, and not one 
dark or rough comb should be put into a crate with 
boney represented as nice. If you do, they will ro- 
| member it, and shun your honey next time. But it 
is well to have a second grade, marked as second, as 
| the commission men say they often have some men 
who want such, if they can get it cheaper. 
NO SEPARATORS. 

We took great pains in cleaning our section 
frames, and in putting them in the crates so the 
honey would not touch, as we used no separators. | 
| don’t know how we could have kept the bees in the 
hive with separators this year. 

PUTTING THE HONEY IN THE CRATES. 

And then we put in two thicknesses or more of pa- 
per in the bottom of the crate, and let the paper 
stand up a little around, so if any honey got to leak- 
ing it could not run out of the crate, which is a very 
important thing to do, unless the crate is made so 
tight as to hold honey, and each comb was perfectly 


In handling sections to clean the frames, our 
girls would cut cells occasionally, which I also found 
it hard to help; but I found it paid to have clean 
sections. Some of our sections had been on the hive 


_ the year before, and a few two years; buton account 


more confidence in our commission men; in fact, | 


more confidence in everybody, especially business 
men and railroad companies. 
HOW TO MARKET HONEY. 
We shipped one lot of our honey to Chicago just as 


of the nice comb in them for starters we used them, 
and white honey was put in them; but the frames 
needed thorough ecraping before they were fit for 
market. 


| 
| 
For our town market I don’t know but that the 
| 
! 


honey sold just as well if not so carefully cleaned, 


early in the fall as we could get it ready, at so much | though we held ours at 18 cts., and the box-hive men 


per pound (about 7090 lbs.), not knowing we could got only 15, both in the same store. 


We sold consid- 


have chartered a car and saved $10.00 on the ship- erable, but in small lots. If customers wanted 10 
ment. Next time we chartered a car, and then the | lbs. or so, or wanted a whole box, they took the 1- 
| cent honey, as it was_just as nice as ours. 


honey is allowed to remain in it untilthe commission 
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Much honey has been sold in our town at 12 and 15 
cts., while ours has been held at 18 cts. On our first 
erade, We gave our grocers 2 cts. per Ib. for selling, 
while it costs less than that to ship to Chicago — 
freight, commission, and all. Five per cent com- 
mission is what we pay in Chicago. Mr. Oatman, of 
Dundee, IIL, has the name in Chicago of being a 
first-class honey-producer; also Mr. Heddon. 

You will see by figuring, that our bees gave us 
over 200 Ibs. per colony; 216, not counting in the 2- 
frame nuclei — an almost incredible amount. 

UNITING BEFS TO NUCLEI. 

I forgot to sayin the right place, that the stocks of 
the first swarms were given to the 2-frame nuclei. 
We found that bees would receive other bees better 
by brushing them down in front of the hive, and let- 
ting them crawl in slowly. A few times have we 
bad apparently every bee killed when we attempted 
to build up a weak swarm by pouring in other bees 
among them from the top. One such case occurred 
this summer, and during a good honey harvest too. 
In 15 minutes I opened the bives, and the strongest 
smell of poison from the bees told us the work was 
done. The colonies, 1 thought, were about equal in 
strength; and as there were about as many bees 
thrown out on the front board, I concluded that the 
work of destruction was done by the bees in the hive. 

BEE-KEEPING FOR WOMEN. 


I think bee work especially fitted for ladies, not- 
Be- | 


withstanding the testimony of some others. 
cause I had been an invalid for 20 years, confined to 
my bed three-fourths of the time, I thought there 
would be no opportunity for me to live out of doors; 
but as] had learned to do a great deal of work on 
my bed, I thought I could be of as much help to my 
husband as in any other way, and perhaps more; 
consequently I studied and read every book and ar- 
ticle ] could get bola of on bees, not only by reading 
it once, but many times over. My general health 
began to improve from that time to the present, al- 
though I am obliged to keep my bed, or lounge, 
rather, about half of the time in late winter and 
spring. Yet my general health is good, and I can 
always be busy. This fall and winter, so long as I 
could be up each day I was packing and weighing 
honey, and baving a general oversight of my work; 
then when I could not be up any longer, I bave had 
placed beside my lounge a pile of honey in sections, 
the worst frames, and with a sharp pocket-knife, and 
u sharp-pointed case-knife, L scraped and whittled 
those frames until they looked like new ones, which 
added to the value of the honey several cents. Of 
course, the bulk of our honey was in nice new clean 
sections. Lam troubled with catarrh in the head in 
winter; but when working over the hot and boiling 
water, when trying out beeswax, I always find re- 
lief — I suppose from inhaling the wax-sweetened 
water, 
Mrs. 8. J. AXTELL. 
toseville, Warren Co., IMl., Jan. 15, 1883. 
(Concluded next month.) 

Many thanks, sister. When I first saw 
your letter, and found there were 50 pages of 
it, I felt a little troubled ; but since I see 
how full it is of good and useful hints, I 
have changed my mind. My friends, are 
there any among you who are discouraged, 
and thinking of giving up ? Just read these 
little extracts which I take from Mrs. Ax- 
tell’s first letter for GLEANINGS, printed in 
our Feb. No., 1874. Here are the extracts: 


Me Se 


| Many have been the times this summer that both 
husband and I have wished that we had let bees 
alone; but there is no backing out now, without 
quite a loss, which we could ill afford. * * * One 
of the swarms filled the hive of 2000 cubic inches 
(box bive), clear to the bottom, so we thought we 
would do as some of our neighbors did, — pry off the 
top and take out some of the honey. We inquired 
of half a dozen or more of our neighbor bee-keepers 
if it would do any harm: they could not sce that it 
would, So one hot day in August or September we 
went to work; butsuch a muss as we got into—bees, 
honey, and all, squashed down together! It set us 
thinking if there was not a better way. * * * * 

We had a fine prospect for buckwheat harvest, but 
an early frost killed it: the bees bad scarcely any 
stores in their hives, and we began to feed near the 
first of July (just cnough to keep them) from \ to 
% teacrvp daily, in the evening; and as soon as the 
frost killed the flowers we fed for winter stores; in 
all, we fed about three barrels ($90.00 worth) of A 
sugar made into a syrup. 

Now keeping this in mind, just look over 
the report in this number, of thirty-nine thou- 
sand pounds of honey. Why! it’s away ahead 
of the gold-mines of California, for it has 
brought health and happiness, and the gold 
often brought only trouble. The money 
from the bees has also — at least a part of it, 
thank God — helped to carry “peace on 
| earth and good will to men” in many places 
where it was most needed. Praise God, 
from whom all blessings flow. 

} 








nae nei tines 
FRIEND CHRISTIE’S REPORT. 





ALSO A SHORT LESSON FOR “ BLASTED HOPERS,” 


WO cco — "70 you ask me for report of honey 


crop — “‘your great honey crop” you style it. 
I have no great crop to report this year. I had 
| avery cold wet spring and early summer. In June 
I had to resort to feeding, and kept it up until July. 
July 24 I removed feeders, and bees became self- 
sustaining. 

We had a light basswood crop; but during August 
there was an unusual honey-flow for that month. 
Owing to absence of rain during the greater part of 
August and September, the goldenrod crop was 
light. 

In May last I had 252 swarms at Smithland and 
Oto, points on the Little Sioux River, abott 6 miles 
distant from each other. I procured from these 
about 40,000 Ibs. of extracted honey, and put 385 
swarms into winter quarters, first feeding them 
about 600 Ibs.of sugar, in order to give them suffi+ 
cient stores for the winter. 

Not being in the habit of reporting my crop to the 
journals, and not thinking of doing so, I have not 
been particular to count, weigh, and keep exact 
track of operations; hence the figures I give are ¢s- 
timates rather than exact figures; but they will fall 
within the limits of what my little workers have 
done for me. 

I have at different times sold bees on time, taking 
my pay in honey when bees have gathered it. About 
the first of August last, a young man to whom I had 
sold some bees in this way, and who had them locat- 
ed on the Missouri-River bottom, about 30 miles 
from here (Smithland), became discouraged, and 
sent a note by mail, saying, ** You had better come 
over and look after your bees, as I leave by to-day’s 
train.”” He had been gone a week before I received 
his note and got over there. I found bees in 65 hives, 
many of them strong, and about ready to swarm; 
others very weak, having evidently cast swarms 
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which had hunted themselves homes; four were 
queenless, and one of these well filled with fertile- 
worker brood; no honey to extract, but some sur- 
plus coming in. I went over them, equalizing as to 
strength, furnishing hatching queens to the queen- 
less, and giving additional room and surplus combs 
to those requiring same. Two weeks more the api- 
ary was entirely alone; then I had a hand there to 
the close of the season. In the interim a few 
swarms had evidently gone to the woods. I got over 
8000 lbs. of extracted honey; then I fed about 400 
Ibs. of sugar, to make full winter stores. No in- 
crease. 


AS my orders to you for labels would indicate, I | 


am putting up more honey than this mentioned, for 
the market; but the excess comes from earnings of 
bees that I have heretofore sold, as indicated above; 
hence your idea of a ‘“‘great crop.” A. CHRISTIE. 

Smithland, Iowa, Jan. 23, 1883. 

And I stick to it still, friend C., that it is 
a great crop, for I don’t see that it matters 
much whether one does all the work with 
his own hands, or has it done under his own 
eyes, or sets somebody else to work in the 
novel manner you describe above. Perhaps 
I should say to our readers, that we have 


printed over $200 worth of labels this season | 


tor friend Christie. 
rT ee Bim 
ROCKY-MOUNTAIN BEE BUSINESS. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT THE FIGWORT IN COLORADO. 
: “OW that Iam having a sick spell you must let 
Xu ) me “holler’’ my whole respects to the Simp- 
7 son honey-plant. 
the wild state. The acres are all long, narrow, and 
very crooked; of that shape, because they have to 
hug the streams pretty closely in their narrow val- 
leys,which are hemmed in on both sides by mountains 
that are — I was going to say how many feet high, 
but those fellows that are hinting about honest bee- 
keepers telling “‘honey fibs’’ might think it a 
thousand-foot lie instead of a mountain that height; 
but I will say that the tops (of the mountains, not 
lies) are often above the clouds. 

There seems to be two kinds of Simpson plant 
here. One has a red stalk, the other a green Stalk, 
or it looks as though it might be of the red variety 
after a spell of colic. It is something of a pest with 
us, as the more you try to plow it out, ‘“‘the more 
it sticks the faster,” as nearly every piece will grow 
if it has water; and without moisture it is no go for 
honey. It commenced to bloom last season about 
the center of May; but our dear little sting-bugs 
would not even smile on it fortwomonths. I donot 
think it holds honey by the ‘‘ schooner ”’ or ‘* boot- 
leg”’ full, as some would like to have us swallow. 


It also has a yellow spider that goes with it that 1 | 


don’t like. The animal, reptile, or whatever it is, 
has a body about the size of a pea; the shoulders, 
legs, head, and vest-pocket, if it has one, areall in a 
cluster, and stuck on one side of its body — front 
side I suppose. The spider plants himself or her- 
self to roost right over the lip of the flower, just as 
a man’s nose stands guard over his mouth, and he 
puts on the look of patience and determination that 
the boy must have worn when digging the wood- 
chuck for the preacher’s dinner; there he waits un- 
tila bee, be it honey or bumble, comes along and 
sticks her head into that flower; then he just reach- 


We have acres of it here in | 


es over and grabs the bee by the back of the coat- 
collar the same as the schoolma’ain does the little 
boys, and holds it until it either strangles, chokes to 
death, or forgets to breathe. If you would like a pair 
of these spiders I will try to send you some when in 
season. If any one else wants them I will have to 
charge a little more, because they are all tested, and 
warranted to be four x Italian spiders, as they are 
yellow all over. H. KNIGH?. 
Morrison, Col., Feb. 19, 1883. 
re ia 
| AN aaeetnairinberme:: 4 WAX-EXTRACT. 








ANOTHER FAVOR FROM THE BUSY BRAIN OF OUR 
FRIEND D. A. JONES. 


ape drawings below will make the mat- 
a 


ter plain, with a little explanation. 

The plan is not very much different 
from our Swiss wax-extractor, only that the 
copper-bottomed steam-generator is a fix- 
| ture, and that the steam is admitted right 
' into the center of the mass of comb. 
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D. A. JONES’S IMPROVED WAX-EXTRACTOR. 


The can is almost exactly the size of our 
10-gallon flour or honey can, only the bot- 
tom is copper. About 6 in. up from the bot- 
tom, a swage is run in the can, that catches 
and holds a second bottom, so it may be se- 
curely soldered. This second bottom, has a 
hole in the center, 74 inches in diameter. 
Around this hole a tin curb is put, 24 inches 
high, with a wire around the top, and this 
completes the can itself. By reference to 
the second cut you will see this second bot- 
tom, and you will also see that it slopes a 
little toward the outer sides of the can. 
This is to carry the wax to the outside, so it 
may run around and finally be carried out 
by the long exit pipe. The other funnel- 
shaped pipe, right by its side, is for pouring 
in the water that generates the steam. 
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Well, now, to prevent the wax from dropping 


down that large hole, into the water, a slop- | 


ing cover is set over the hole. Three legs 
keep it from resting right on the curb, that 
the steam may get out easily, and inthe cen- 
ter rises the tube that carries the steam into 
the center of the wax. Now when we set 
in the perforated wax-basket, shown in tig- 
ure 8, We have the whole thing complete. 
You see this basket has a center of the 
same perforated zine, that slips over the 
tin steam-pipe. The cover to the whole is 


an ordinary tin sloping cover. I[lere is 
what friend Jones writes in regard to the 
machine:— 


Isend you electros of wax-extractor. They are, 


as I think, the nearest to what we want of any thing | 


yet got up, and are patented in Canada. 1 think 
that you can confer no greater favor on the people 
in the U.S. than tomake them. Just place the one 
I send you alongside of four ** Weiss’’ extractors, 
and see if mine doesn’t beat them all. 
make the perforated basket of tin instead of zine, 
if you choose. My retail price is $4.50. You can 
do them, I guess, at the same, and make a profit. 
D. A. JONES. 

Beeton, Ont., Canada, Feb. 15, 1883. 

Friend J., our people owe you another 
vote of thanks, if nothing more; and when 


opportunity offers, we hope to be able to | 
show you we can appreciate your labors, | 
and the free way in which you have given | 


us all the benefit of them. We can furnish 
the extractor at price named above. 


REPORT FROM CANADA. 


THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF BEE CULTURE, 
t making reports of progress, ete., from this 

wonderful Canada, your many American read- 

ers must be cannyin their comparisons, re- 
membering that numerically we can not compare 
with you. 
in apiarian inventions, big honcy-yields, etc., we 


congratulate ourselves on being able to keep ona) 


par with you, yes, in sight of you. Bee-men of this 
part of the province are, generally, men of some in- 
telligence, and possessed of good solid common 
sense, and appreciate the rapid (and, in many cases, 
the leading) advancements by the brethren on that 
side of the national boundary, and we feel thata 
very narrow space lies between us. 
ty, successes, energies, and failures, affect us very 
much as they do yourselves. We are also well 
aware of the fact that there is one feature of the 
bee business which commends it universally to 
thoughtful minds, and that is, the moral influence it 
exerts. The system of bee-keeping appears to be 
impregnated with a deep moral sense, and is influ- 
encing not only those directly connected with it, 
but the public at large. The finger is being pointed 
at the fabric as a whole, and ‘* behold the fruits of 
righteousness” is uttered by nota few. Wein Can- 
ada feel grateful to the great Giver that you, friend 
GLEANINGS, are, we trust, stamped with the divine 
image. Thus may it ever be; and amid the ruins of 
human nature may rays of light from the Sun of 
righteousness radiate from your pages, is our prayer. 

I, being so very busy and crowded with work, have 
not got the material which I had collected for a re- 


You can | 


Suppose we can not keep ahead of you | 


| port to GLEANINGS ready before this. In fact, I 
have discovered that procrastination is something 
more than a “thief of time.’’ He has stolen some of 
the facts and ideas from my memory. I will give 
you what I have left, and beg forgiveness for that 
which was intrusted to my keeping. 

The bee business in this part of Ontario has becn 
far from giving a profitable margin the past season. 
In fact, those who depend upon bees for a living 
will have to draw on past profits. Considering the 
backward, wet, cold spring, and poor honey season, 
we have done quite well, and are, at this time, en- 
couraged to hope for better resuits the coming sea- 
son. Bees have gone into winter quarters in good 
or perhaps average condition. The winter so far 
bas been very steady and cold; but the season up to 
date has been favorable. Considerable fears were 
at one time entertained as to successful wintering, 
on account of poor honey, but the dry weather 
toward the close of harvest enabled bees to ripen 
their honey and get it into winter shape, so that, 
with the exception of short stores, bees are in a fair 
way to winter, with a small percentage of fatality, 
and good “ springing”’ will bring through a goodly 
number of stccks in all well-conducted apiaries. 
| Those put up in the old-fashioned way do not prom- 
| ise so well. 

Putting our production, etc., in a statistical shape 








will run scmewhat thus: I do not give my own, but 
that of a number of apiaries in this section, taken 
as they come, equal to about 1000 stocks. Surplus, 
20 lbs. per original stock. Increase, 50 per cent. 
Prices averaged 15 cts. perlb., wholesale. Some few 
apiaries averaged about $5.00 income per original 
stock, in honey; and, if wintering successfully, an- 
other $5 00 from increase. This is not a large yield, 
yet it is better than none. Some have not covered 
expenses, and, if wintering unfavorably, will be 
losers. 

In respect to modes of wintering, out of the 1000 
about 600 are in cellars, 300 in bee-houses, 40 in chaff 
hives, and 60 out of doors in old boxes. About 300 of 
the above had no honey after basswood; the remain- 
ing 700 had access to buckwheat. Mine gathered an 
average of 5 lbs. of goldenrod honey to the colony, 
| and about 5 lbs. of buckwheat, all ripened and cap- 

ped. This, with an average of 17 Ibs. of basswood 
| honey, forms their winterstores. Allare doing well 
up to date; no fly yet tothose outside. Lowest tem- 
| perature in this section, 17° below zero. Snow has 
| covered the ground so that we have had continuous 
| sleighing since Nov. 20th. 


Your prosperi- | 


WHAT KILLED THEM? 

Here is an observation: Becs out the night 
of the November electric storm seem to have 
suffered severely. I put 48 colonies into cellar on 
the 18th, after the storm. They immediately threw 
out a quart of dead bees. They had a good fly on 
the 12th. Did the electric storm have any thing to 
do with such fatality, or did the cold? It fell to 10° 
below zero. Or did the dampness, the air being sat- 
urated, do the bad deed? or was it the combination 
— cold, dampness, andelectricity? Perhaps science 
has something to say. The bees having a good fly 
but six days previous to going into cellar would not, 
under ordinary circumstances, accumulate so many 
dead at that time of year. 

HOW MANY BEES OUGHT TO BE FOUND ON THE CEL- 
LAR BOTTOM? 
“A BC’ers” are curious to know if there ought 
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to be any dead bees in the cellar. I always have a 

few. I will go and see how many I can get out of 

the cellar with 48 colonies. * * * I took a goose- 

wing and dust-pan and crawled in, in the dark, with- 

out in any way touching a hive, and got 6 quarts. 

Do others have any? J. E. FritH. 
Princeton, Ont., Can., Feb. 9, 1883. 


Thanks for your kind words, friend F. I 
do think the care of bees tends to elevate 
the soul, and to help us to seeGod; and I do 
think, too, that our bee-men are, as a rule, 
if any thing, a little in advance in intelli- 
gence of the average run of people.—I do 
not think the electricity had any thing to do 
with the bees dying, and perhaps not the 
dampness; but the sudden fall to below 
zeru found many bees outside the cluster, | 
and this was what killed them.—Six quarts | 
of bees from 48 colonies would be quite | 
moderate, I should think, from Nov. 18th to 
Feb. lzth. Occasionally a ey d of bees is 
wintered without hardly a bee being found | 
that has died of old age or other causes; but | 
I believe such cases are rather the exception. | 
Perhaps if they went into winter with no | 
very old bees, and their stores were just | 
right, and protection just right, they might | 
come through with no dead bees, compara- | 
tively, on the bottom-boards. 


aie: Tite cutie 
THE CYPRIAN BEE. 


WHAT FRIEND MALONE THINKS OF THEM. 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BEGAN bee-keeping in the spring of 1880 with | 
q 6 stands of black bees in box hives; in April I | 

bought a 3-frame nucleus with Italian queen; | 
in May I transferred to frame hives, and saved the | 
black queen. In August 1 had raised Italian queens | 
for all young swarms. The year 1880 was a poor | 
honey season, the blacks were so far behind the IJtal- | 
ians that I killed all black queens and gave Ital- 
ians in place. 

In 1881 I concluded to try Cyprians. I got a tested 
queen, a daughter from the queen you got of Hay- 
hurst. She was good, and soon filled the hive full of 
bees, and they were the ‘“‘contrariest’’ bees you 
ever saw; not so bad to sting, but to boilout allover 
the hive, and out at the entrance. Whenever I com- 
menced to smoke them, the more smuke they got, 
the worse they would boil over. 

About this time I saw Frank Benton’s plan of 
handling the Cyps, and haven't had any more 
trouble. I got the Cyprians to test them alongside 
of my Italians, and I have done it. 

Now, I want it understood that I haven’t raised 
queens for sale, and that I gave an impartial test. 
I had two Italians and two Cyprians sitting sice by 
Side in the spring of 1882. They were as nearly 
equal as could be, and all young queens. They bred 
up about the same until July 10, when linden opened. 
I put 6 combs in each upper story, and then watched 
closely. When coming in laden, the Cyprians would 
dart in. A large number of them would alight 
above the entrance, and some would fly clear in the 
hive, while the Italians would drop two and three 
feet from the entrance, and rest long enough to un- 
load, Then I said, “ You little Cyps, you surely are 
not carrying very big loads, are you? I will see.”’ 
So I threw all the honey out of upper stories, and 
then extracted regularly every two days through 





linden bloom; and every time, I got about one-sixth 
more honey from the Cyprians. 

Friend Jones said that Cyprians could fly faster, 
and carry heavier loads than Italians. I am notin 
the habit of believing every thing I read; but this I 
will admit, after testing it. This is not all. I can 
extract, or can get the bees off three combs of the 
Cyprians while I can get two from Italians. 

When TI lift a comb of bees and honey from my 
Cyprians, and give it a shake, three-fourths of the 
bees on the comb will fly off and go in the hive; and 
then give the remainder a brush or two with the 
turkey-wing, and the comb is ready for the extract- 
or, while the Italians are somewhat like the old 
darkey preacher's opossur:. The worst colony that 
I had last year to sting was a light Italian that I 
raised before I had any Cyprians. 

Now friend Heddon can have the dark Italians, 
and Doolittle can have his strain, and I will take a 
little Cyprian in mine. 

If you want pretty bees, I suppose they are the 
albinos; but just get a Cyprian queen mated witha 
black drone. Try one, friend Root, and see. They 
have the white rings. The rings on the black bees 
are plainer than on the Italians. They are the larg- 
est bee [ ever saw. 

I think my best yield of honey last season was due 
to the cross between the Cyprians and Italians. I 
am going to test them further, but will have to get 


| pure queens from both races. Can you furnish im- 


ported Cyprians, and at what p:ice? Will some 


| brother who has pure Cyprian queens that be doesn’t 


want, please let me know? I don’t care if they are 


| eross. I can soon cook it out of them. 


Bees are wintering well. They had two flights io 


| January, and twothis month. I haven’t lost any 


yet. Wm. MALONE. 
Oakley, Ta., Feb. 23, 1883. 

With the conflicting reports and opinions 
we are having on the matter, I confess my- 
self unable to decide whether a cross with 
either Cyprians or Holy-Lands is in the end 
going to give us more honey or not; but I 
feel pretty sure they are not inferior, not- 
withstanding friend Foster’s report on page 
124. The Holy-Lands are surely a boon for 
getting queen-cells. 


or 


A BUILDING FOR APIARIAN EXHIBITS 
AT COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


OHIO WAKING UP. 


JHE Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, held in Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 9, 
; 1883, did an excellent thing in present- 
ing the following petition : — 
To the Honorable Directors of the Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture:— 

Gentlemen,—We, the committee appointed by the 
Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Association, in convention 
assembled in Columbus, O., Jan. 9 and 10, 1883, to 
represent to your honorable body the interest in 
apiculture and demand for our productions, urgent- 
ly request that you erect, upon the Ohio State Fair 
Grounds, & suitable building, with about one-fourth 
acre inclosed ground attached, in which to exhibit 
bees and apiarian productions. Plan and approxi- 
mate specifications herewith attacbed for Apiarian 
Hall. We believe the size of this hall, 25 x 40 feet, to 
be sufficient for our present use, with the space left 
at one end for extension of hall, if our interests in 
the future should require it. 

SAMURL D. RIEGEL, } Com 
DANIEL SPEAR, ° 


Now let other States take up the matter, 
and we shall soon all be moving into line. 
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SWARMING BY MOONLIGHT. 


A “SET-BACK”’’ ON THE IDEA, BY OUR GOOD FRIEND 
PETERS. 


ing by Moonlight,’’ which might not have at- 

tracted more than a passing thought had it not 
been for the indorsement of Prof. Cook, the weight 
of whose authority is acknowledged by every Amer- 
ican apiculturist, so far as I know. I have once or 
twice seen in your; journal articles on ** Absconding 
by Moonlight,” ete. Now, I had a large swarm to 
abscond by moonlight (in a horn, vulgarly). It hap- 


t your Jan. issue I notice’an article on “Swarm- 


pened in this wise: At 4 o'clock p.m. 1 bad a large | 


swarm of Arkansas brown bees to come out. I 
hived them, and, it being late, I did not put them on 
their permanent stand, but waited until dark, at 
which time I proceeded to remove them. I tapped 
the hive, and imagined I heard a buzz, or roaring. 
Next morning at 9 o'clock I went to inspect my new 
colony, and saw they were quite still; tapped the 
hive; none came forth. I took off the cap, and, lo! 
not a bee was inside. I called to the gardener, and 
told him that, as the moon was full, the nights being 
very light, our fine swarm had absconded by moon- 
light. This amused him very much, and he was in- 
clined to test my credulity by divers questions. At 
last he exploded into a fit of laughter, and told me I 
had scarcely left the garden when the bees took 
wing and went off, he having followed them to the 
woods. Now, I opine that none of your correspond- 
ents were more confident that their bees left by 
moonlight than I was; and yet the idea was prepos- 
terous, as every observer of the habits and instincts 
of bees must know. 

As to Prof. Cook’s indorsement of Mr. Moon, I 
have to say, I knew Mr. Moon; and to his many ex- 
cellent qualities of head and heart was added a su- 
perstitious fondness for the marvelous, and, as a 
consequence, he was constitutionally disposed to 
embellish, and no doubt he had seen in the work of 
Mr. Langstroth a bit of authority for bees gathering 
honey during a free flow and ligh* nights, which he 
thought so constantly about that he dreamed he saw 
bees swarming at night, which was so vivid in his 
mobile faith that he did not doubt he had seen the 
simon-pure swarm at night. Prof. Cook touches the 
subject very delicately, and well he might. I don't 
think he believes one syllable of it; and I willwager 
an Arkansas brown colony of bees that you do not. 
The thing is an absurdity. Bees do not see after 
night, and nature’s laws would be violated. 
THE BEST RACE OF HONEY - GATHERERS 

WORLD. 

Now, friend Root, I believe the hybrid resulting 
from the Italianand Arkansas brown is the best race 
of honey-gatherers in the world. My whole stock, 
although badly set back by the overflow, averaged 
280 lbs. of honey, and I left in the supers for winter 
food, 72 lbs. Now, I will send a two-story Simplicity 
colony of strong Arkansas brown bees, in good con- 
dition, to any man or woman who will convince an 
impartial witness that bees ever do, ever did, or 
ever will swarm at night. Gxo. B. PETERS. 

Council Bend, Ark., Jan, 25, 1883. 

Many thanks, friend P.; but still I think 
it will be well for you to go a little gentle 
on the brethren who think they have seen or 
heard bees by moonlight. In a recent num- 
ber some one speaks of having heard a 
swarm of bees go off when it was too dark to 


IN THE 


see them. I have often watched to see if I 
could see any indication of bees working on 
very warm bright moonlight nights; but al- 
though I saw a bee eg agg take wing, 
I could not be satisfied that he did more 
than to blunder about in the dark, only to 
tumble down somewhere to await for the 
morning. I saw no bees return to their 
hive. This was before midnight, mind you. 
Now if you will recollect what I say in the 
A BC about the spider plant, you will see 
that I almost come in for that big two-story 
colony. I can not now recall whether the 
east was lighted up by the first gray of dawn 
or not; but this Ido know: That the bees 
| were going out of certain hives, and flying 
| off to the spider-plant field, when it was so 
| dark I could not see them when on my hands 
|and knees before the entrance. heard 
‘them buzz, and felt them with my fingers. 
| After they arose in the air they doubtless 
‘found it light enough to guide them in the 
| direction of the spider-plant field; and if 
'they didn’t strike the honey at once, they 
| got on the plants and crawled about until 
| daylight came to their assistance. They 
|came into the field in droves, when I could 
‘not see a bee, but only heard them. By 
| bending down very close to the flowers, I 
| could see dark spots moving about on them. 
| You will observe that this took place when 
| it was cloudy, and very much darker than 
| bright moonlight. Why, then, did they not 
| fly ont on such nights before the approach of 


idawn? This wasapuzzletome. I wasup, 





|and watched the most favorable night that 
offered, but I never found them stirring un- 
| til close on to morning. But they may have 


been, mind you, for all that, for it was, as 
you know, late in the fall, and favorable 
moonlight nights were scarce. I am not 
satistied yet. [t seems to me that I surely 
can train bees to work on the spider plant 
by moonlight, by raising plants in the green- 
house, that will be in full bloom during the 
hot nights in August. If I fail I will get 
friend Fradenburg, see page 70, to teach his 
bees to rob from his honey-house, by moon- 
light. I have tried to get bees to rob by 
moonlight, to some extent, but failed; but 
| I feel sure I can doit. What has become of 
| the friend who was going to light up the 
basswood-trees by electric light, and steal a 
march on old Sol? Come on, boys, and let 
us get friend Peters’ big swarm of bees away 
from him. 
A 


A NEW HONEY-PLANT. 


POINCIANA PULCHERRIMA. 


MADE a visit to a neighboring florist, and the 
first thing I took notice of there was a house full 
of Poinciana pulcherrima, a plant of the tropical 

regions, which is cultivated largely for its beautiful 
heads of fiery scarlet flowers, which always come in 
bloom at the holidays. It is not exactly a flower, 
but a combination of seed-balls the size of small 
peas, from 15 to 20 of them. They are of a greenish 
color, with a yellow crack at the top, which opens 
when ripe, and out of these cracks oozes a drop of 
nectar the size of a pea, These seed-balls are sur- 
rounded by a bract of bright scarlet leaves, which 
are used as flowers for floral decoration. These 
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bracts measure one foot across. Now I just came | 
to think of it, how nice it would be if bees could | 
store this honey without being interrupted by cold 
weather outside! This house I saw was 100 ft. long 
and 20 ft. wide, and the plants about 4 ft. high, and 
literally covered with these bracts! I tell you, it 
would do your eyes good to see such a sight, the 
whole house ablaze with these scarlet bracts. It 
would be a fine thing to have in bloom when other 
plants drop off: and as this plant stands drought 
well, I think it can be got in bloom when other | 
plants dry up. I will try a bed this summer, and re- | 
port to you how it turns out. Have any that you | 
know of ever tried it? It yields as much as basswood, | 
if not more. 
THE CALIFORNIA HONEY STORY. 
Inclosed you find a clipping from the Family Story | 
Paper of some time ago. Do you think this can be | 
true? 


Bee Rock, the highest butte in Tulare County, Cal., which 
was seized by bees years and years ago, and has been used asa 
hive by them ever since, was blasted out last week and three | 
barrelfuls of bees, killed by the explosion, lay dead at and 
around a comb of honey thirty inches thick, which they had 
contracted in their den. 


Carlstadt, N. J., Jan. 30, 1883. Fr. HOLTKE. 

But, friend H., are you sure the Poinciana 
sends out a drop of honey as big as a pea, 
every year? or is it only an accidental phe- 
nomenon? Who can tell us more about it ? 
—Your bee-cave item is only an old story. 
The —e man probably means acomb 
30 inches long, instead of thick. The 3 bar- 
rels of bees were probably so scattered 
about, they couldn’t measure them, and so 
they quessed at it. 

ef 


CYPRIAN AND HOLY-LAND BEES. 
HOW THEY DID FOR ME. 
2 the summer of 1881 I bought of H. B. Harring- 





| 





ton an untested queen of each kind. As they 

had been reared in separate apiaries, and proved 
to be pure, and were very prolific, I thought they 
would do as fair representatives of their respective 
races. Last spring their colonies were both in good 
condition. I could not distinguish the *‘Cyps’’ from 
the Italians in any other way than that they were 
crosser, and did not store as much honey as the av- 
erage of my Italians. The Holy-Land queen and 
bees differed widely from any thing I ever saw, es- 
pecially in disposition. As they increased rapidly I 
was obliged to feed in spring, which I did by provid- 
ing a top story full of comb and honey. About this 
time I had occasion, for the first time, to shake 
the bees from a comb. Instead of dropping to the 
ground, as bees usually do, they “dropped” at me 
like a charge of buckshot. All their hostile passions 
seemed to be aroused. I opened fire with the Clark 
cold-blast, and gave smoke a thorough trial, as I 
thought, but it seemed to make them worse. After 
testing their disposition upon several occasions, I 
decided to run that colony for — honey in the body 
of the hive. 

In June the hive was crowded with bees, and they 
worked strongly; but, while the Italians were all 
swarming, and rolling in honey lively, these stored 
no honey to speak of. Late in July they cast a 
swarm of about a quart of bees. I heard the young 
queens piping, and as the hive was still full of bees I 
looked for more swarms, but soon found four or five 
dead queens at the entrance. About four weeks later 





they had fertile workers. The combs were about 


half full of drone brood, some hatching, less honey 
than I had fed them, and but few bees. 

To dispose of the laying workers, I carried the 
hive off several rods, and put a new one in its place. 
I tried various ways to get the bees off the combs. I 
finally succeeded, by carrying the hive into a field of 
standing corn, taking one comb at a time, shaking 
the bees behind a hill, and dodging through the corn 
to escape them. I gave the returning bees at the 
old stand some clean combs containing eggs, young 
larvee, and queen-cells. In one or two days the cells 
were destroyed, and the combs were again filled 
with eggs from the workers. It looked as though 
the bees had all gone to laying. My next move was 


| to supersede the old queen in the new swarm, and 


the * closing scene’’ was enacted:in the evening, 
‘““with charity for all, and malice toward none.” 
The morning light found me with only 14 oz. of Ho- 
ly-Land bees — dead, and strongly scented with 
brimstone. 

While I willingly take the blame for part of the 
above failure, I want no more Holy-Land bees of 
that strain. OLIVER FOSTER, 63. 

Mt. Vernon, Ia., Jan. 26, 1883. 


_Although we have had stocks of Holy- 
Lands that behaved much as yours did, 
friend F., I am inclined to think you con- 
demn them a little hastily. I do not know 
that I have found the Holy-Lands harder to 
manage than Italians; still, I have seen 
them so they would mind but little about 
smoke, after they were once out and in the 
air. If smoked before they have got out 
and made an attack, I have not found them 
hard to subdue. One of our heaviest Holy- 


_ Land stocks, from an imported queen, were 


sce gentle I always selected them to handle, 
because they were the best behaved of any 
in the apiary. Their inveterate habit of 
having laying workers, about as soon as 
they are made queenless, it seems to me, is 
an objection. I have also been a little in- 
clined to think they sometimes fail to store 
honey when Italians do. Yours is a pretty 
bad report, surely, friend F.; but we want 
to hear from all, and I am glad you have 
given it. 
Fn 

THE ABUTILON AS A HONEY-PLANT, 


MORE FACTS ABOUT IT. 


LEASE let me tell you what I know of them. 
In conducting your honey-yielding experi- 
ments with abutilon, I think you will find one 
variety to be superior to all the others. This sort is 
a white flowering one, called Boule de niege (ball of 
snow), extensively used by florists in the cut-flower 
trade. This white variety is a very prolific bloomer 
and compact grower, and is quite distinct from the 
yellow and striped varieties, which are a gaunt and 
coarse-growing class, flowering but little, as com- 
pared with the masses of bloom produced by the 
Boule de neige. 

There is also an old-fashioned white abutilon, 
which must not be confounded with the one I am 
speaking of. The nectar produced by this varjety of 
abutilon is plentiful, and, I think, exceeds that of 
the others in quantity; it is also an immense pollen- 
producing flower. The yellow one mentioned by 
Mr. Edmundson may be an exception; but I think 
Mr. E. will find the white one better, after having 
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given itatrial. The plantin your office has proba- 
bly become offended, because no one noticed how 
hard it was trying, and now it has decided to stand 
on its dignity; or, perhaps, being among so many 
bee-folks, it has learned all about bee culture, and 
is aware of the fact that bees gather no honey in 
winter; hence there is no necessity for secreting 
any. I trust that it is not in the condition of the 
geranium I once read of in a comic poem, as com- 
prising part of the baggage belonging to a medical 
student, which was described as being ‘‘stalky, but 
leatiess.”” 

I have held 50 or 60 flowers of the Boule de niege in 
my hand, suspended by their stems; and by giving 
my arm a swing through the air, the nectar would 
descend from them like a miniature shower; this 
was in the winter time, in a greenhouse. 

I have seen the bees working on a large plant in 
the greenhouse during July; this plant was covered 
with flowers (about 300 of the handsome bells in full 
bloom). The bees were around the plant in aswarm, 
all spraying a liquid, I judge, in the act of condens- 
ing the nectar. 

The Boule de neige, when three or four years old, 
will produce great quantities of flowers, without any 
intermission, from Jan. Ist until Dec. 3lst, if grown 
under glass, permanently. For outdoor culture, I 
fear its only merit will be that of a handsome, orna- 
mental, but not useful, plant (looking at it from a 
honey standpoint). Abutilons are too large a species 
of plant to be grown with profit for honey. Where 
would you put them in the winter time? Surely not 
in chaff hives. F. HAHMAN, JR. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 26, 1883. 


You see, friends, there are plants that 
yield honey enormously, were we only in 
possession of the facts in regard to them, 
and this sight of a single plant keeping al- 
most a swarm of bees busy, right in the 
summer time, just when we want it, isa 
fact worthy of record. Any plant that 
bears honey in such quantities that it may 
be shaken out, is worthy of investigation. 
Who can tell us more about it? 


SOME INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS IN 
WAX. 


FRIEND HATCH’S “ WAX-WORKS.” 


\ rN the days before comb foundation was known 
1 it did not matter much whether wax was pure 
— or not, for it was mostly used for candle mak- 
ing; and if there was tallow or a little rosin in it, no 
great harm was done. But nowadays, when nearly 
all the wax is given back to the bees in the form of 
foundation, it is of first importance that the article 
should be of the purest possible make; for these 
delicate chemists will not only detect and ebject to 
& small per cent of rosin or tallow, but show no 
scruples of conscience in tearing out and destroying 
any thing objectionable; not only wasting their 
precious time, and causing us much anxiety, but ab- 
solute loss. 

Having the foregoing facts in view, I have, during 
the past season, conducted a number of experi- 
ments to determine the following points, not only in 
regard to purity of wax, but to ascertain other 
points desirable to know. 

Experiment A was with 7% Ibs. of cappings; Ist, 
to determine the per cent of wax in cappings; 2d, to 
determine if the use of an acid was of any benefit 


Rie 





in rendering wax. Divided the 7% lbs. of cappings 
into 2 equal parts of 3% lbs. each. Put each half 
into a cheese-cloth bag; rendered one in the usual 
way; i, e., by putting the bag into a kettle of water, 
heating, and then squeezing out the wax. The oth- 
er half rendered in the same way, except I added 25 
per cent of vinegar to the water. The results were 
as follows :— 


With vinegar, 2 lbs. 12 oz. ) 
No vinegar, 2 lbs. 11 oz. 5 


Amount of wax from 7% lbs. cappings, 5 lbs. 7 oz., or 
nearly 73 per cent, which is quite a per cent more 
than as reported in the Bee Journal by Mr. Bingham, 
I think. The wax rendered with vinegar seemed 
more yellow, and I imagined some softer; but as it 
gave only 1-34 increase, it is scarcely profitable; or, 
to state it differently, if one had comb enough to 
make 33 Ibs. of wax by putting vinegar in the water, 
he could get 34 lbs., or 1 lb. of wax to offset the vine- 
gar; as it would take about 1 gallon, worth, say, 20 
cts., there would be no money init. And we do not 
think there is enough difference in the quality to pay 
for the extra trouble. 

Experiment B was to determine whether pollen 
would mix with wax, combs heavy with pollen being 
taken, mostly new combs, and rendered by putting 
in water only—combs inclosed in cheese-cloth bag. 
Result, a mixture of wax and pollen of a dark or- 
ange color, and a decided pollen smell. The wax 
was soft in texture, but at the same time brittle, or 
rather “short,” if I am allowed the expression, 
something like a mixture of flour and lard — only, of 
course, not so much so. Next, to get rid of the pol- 
len was the problem. I succeeded by simply heat- 
ing the wax inadish containing no water, until it 
was almost to the burning-point; this turned the 
pollen to charcoal, and it settled at the bottom of 
the dish as a black sediment, like salt in meat-fry- 
ings. There may be other ways of purifying wax 
containing pollen, but I tried none. The heating 
process is rather risky, on account of the danger of 
burning the wax. But if it is watched and removed 
from the fire as soon as the pollen begins to settle, 
there is not much danger. 

Experiment C was to determine whether it would 
pay to melt up drone comb to make foundation, for 
every bee-keeper knows what a nuisance too much 
drone comb is, especially if you run your bees for 
extracted honey. And [I am of the opinion, good 
authority to the contrary notwithstanding, that bees 
fill worker combs quickest; I am sure that honey 
ripens in them first. 

To ascertain the facts, I took 410 square inches of 
drone comb, about one-half new, the rest old, and 
melted it up, which resulted in 1 Ib. 4 oz. of wax. 
This would make, of foundation running 5 ft. per 
lb., 900 square inches, or nearly 2 1-5 times as much 
comb surface as was contained in the combs melted. 
So my conclusions are, it will pay. I also found, 
while conducting this experiment, that it would pay 
to have a press to use in rendering the wax, espe- 
cially if the combs are old and full of cocoons; for 
nothing but strong pressure will take all of it out of 
such combs. C. A. HATCH. 

Ithaca, Richland Co., Wis., Jan. 25, 1883. 

I have for some time been of the opinion 
that vinegar does not give us a greater 
amount of wax, perceptibly, but some seem 
to think it makes it separate from the debris 
quicker. I am a little surprised at the re- 
sults from cappings, given by both yourself 


=65 Ibs. 7 0z. 
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and friend Bingham. Who will tell us what 
this substance is that is not wax, and then 
can not some way be devised for making 
fdn. for brood-combs, containing + or more 
of some foreign substance, say paper or 
wood pulp? Who will work out this next 
great problem of something to save the ex- 
pensive wax now used for our combs in the 
body of the hive ? 
oo  ———  — 
SHALL WE USE A SMALLER SECTION, 
OR NOT? 


FRIEND G. W. STANLEY'S IDEAS ON THE MATTER. 





have quoted honey in %-lb. sections at high 

prices, there has been quite a rage for that 
style of package. Now, would it not be well for us 
to look the ground over ahead of us before making 
expensive changes in our surplus arrangements? 
As there seems to be some difference of opinion as 
to whether one can produce as many pounds of 
honey in %-lb. sections as in larger ones, I will not 
discuss that point, but will only show my reasons 
for using the larger sections, I use the 5x5 sec- 
tions, just because I see no need of using a smaller 
one; and to illustrate this I will say, that last sea- 
son, when the '4-lb. section was selling in Boston at 
80 cents per lb., my honey in 5 x 5 sections, holding 
nearly 2 lbs., glassed, was selling freely iu a city near 
home at 24 and 25 cents, which, as figures will show, 
gives a balance in favor of the 5x5 section with 
giass, to say nothing of the extra amount of labor 
that is required to use the small section; and as 
most of the manipulating comes when our work is 
crowding, both in shop and yard, and at a time when 
wages is high, and skilled help is very hard to find, it 
is to our advantage to get our bees in shape to do the 
most actual work in the least possible time, in order 
to do justice to all our bees and still be able to get 
our needed amount of sleep. 

When the 1-pound section was first introduced I 
thought that it was not needed, or, at least, we were 
crowding upon ourselves a convenience for the pub- 
lic, if such we may call it, which the public did not 
at that time require of us; and as those who then 
took up the pound section mostly discarded the use 
of giass, that was, of course, a great loss to produc- 
ers. But some willsay, that they can not sell glassed 
honey. And why is this? Because they are selling 
it without glass, and telling people that it doesn't 
pay to buy glass. In the past seven years I have 
raised upward of 25,000 lbs. of comb honey, and have 
sold it all at good prices, and have never sold 10 lbs. 
without glass during the whole period. I have no 
dissatisfied customers that I know of, and have 
many calls for shipments of honey after my stock is 
exhausted. When I commenced I used the Isham 
glass box; but as they were replaced by the section, 
I fell in line and first used the 5 x 6, but finally set- 
tled down to the 5x 5, and now I have a standard 
brand that is as good as gold in any market that has 
not been spoiled by too small packages. 

To sum up, I find the honey market about what 
bee-keepers make it, and all we have to do is to get 
the most honey we can from the fewest bees, and 
with the least possible investment of capital and la- 
bor, as that seems to leave us the most money in the 
fall, and that is what we keep bees for, here in York 
State. G. W. STANLEY. 

Wyoming, N.'Y., Feb. 1, 1883. 


Obes Messrs. Crocker & Blake, of Boston, Mass., 





NOTES AND QUERIES OF AN AMATEUR, 





HOW HE SAW THE BEES RAISE A QUEEN, ETC. 





ERHAPS I had better introduce myself to you, 
~ as an introduction to my letter — it being my 
= first letter. An important part of my intro- 
duction is, that I am a subscriber to GLEANINGs, 
and thus far think the money invested in your 
monthly has paid me largely. I have but one objec- 
tion to advance; to wit, it does not come often 
enough. I have read the January number over and 
over again, until can almost cite page and posi- 
tion of page where I shall find an article upon a giv- 
en subject. 

For a great many years I have had more or less to 
do with bees; but not until last summer did I give 
any special attention to apicultural study. I read 
every thing pertaining to bee culture I could get 
hold of,and partially put in practice what I read; 
or, at least, as far as means and circumstances 
would permit. AsI had but one hour at noon, | 
must needs do what I did in the morning and eve- 
ning. I began in the spring with 4 colonies of hy- 
brids that I had wintered on the summer stands. 
These four I divided, according to my notions of 
that plan,in the evening, thus increasing to8. | 
then thought I would try my hand at raising a 
queen for an emergency. I went to one of my 
strong colonies and obtained a splendid capped 
queen-cell, and inserted it in a sheet of capped 
brood, with bees enough to cover it; took a sheet of 
honey and pollen, and formed a two-frame nucleus 
inahive that had an observation- glass so that I 
could watch proceedings. I did watch that cell 
closely, I assure you; and in due time, to my great 
delight, saw the queen emerge from her prison. It 
just seemed to me that the bees were as much elat- 
ed over the advent of her royal highness as I was. 
How proudly she moved, circling around the now 
empty cell, each round increasing the circumfer- 
ence of the circuit, until suddenly she observed a 
queen-celi in an upper corner of the frame, but just 
capped, and, quicker than I can tell it, she was 
there, and as quickly destroyed the royal occupant. 
She was such a large, beautiful queen that I re- 
solved to build up to a strong colony with frames of 
capped brood from other of my strong colonies, 
which I did. In due time she began to lay, and now 
that colony is one of the best Ihave. This made 9. 
Ithen obtained 2 second swarms from a neighbor 
for assistance rendered, and bought a first swarm 
for $1.00. That brought me to12. At this time! 
traded a thoroughbred Berkshire pig for seven 
more. This gave me19. I bought a dollar queen, 
which, I think, has more Cyprian blood in her than 
I care about possessing. They fight like tigers. The 
little seamps just double themselves up to see, seem- 
ingly, how deep they can get their darts into one’s 
flesh. They got up my sleeves, down my back, into 
my hair, up my pants, and such “pointed” argu- 
ments of the venom their little bodies contained, as 
I got then! 

So much for the progeny of that Italian (?) queen. 
In September I purchased two tested queens. One 
has proved all right. The other proved to be 4 
drone-producer ; and ere I was aware of it, she and 
the entire colony gave up the ghost. She will be 
made good the coming season by the gentleman of 
whom I purchased her. I also lost one of the 7 | 
purchased, before it was delivered, which will also 
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be made good this summer. During the month of 
September (for that month gave usin this locality 
about all the honey we got) I took in boxes, and ex- 
tracted, as nearly as I can guess, about 300 Ibs. I 
think if I had weighed it, it would prove to have 
been more rather than less. I now have 17 col- 
onies in the best condition, packed in chaff on the 
summer stand. Yesterday being a beautiful day, I 
let them have a fly, which seemed to please them 
very much. FRANK M. SNYDER. 
Urbana, IL, Jan. 30, 1883. 


TT crt 
BEES IN KANSAS. 





FROM 9 TO 28, AND 325 LBS. OF HONEY. 
' AM still an A BC scholar, and am still pretty 
i near the foot of the class. I began last spring 
with 9 medium colonies. The spring proved so 
very cold and wet that the bees got no benefit from 
the fruit-bloom, so I had to feed till the middle of 
June; they then began to fill up very fast with bees; 
in July they took the swarming fever, and no 
amount of room, nor any of the rules laid down, 
would stop it; so I just let them swarm, They in- 
creased from 9 to 28, and all filled up well with 
honey. 

I did not get the extractor I ordered of you soon 
enough to get much honey; that is, I did not order 
itsoon enough. It came promptly on time, and isa 
good one too. All the trouble was 

THICK HONEY. 

My honey was so very thick that the strainers would 
clog so as to hinder operations. Having.to stop and 
change strainers so often, I finally made one four 
inches in diameter, of mosquito bar doubled, and 
then got along much better. I obtained 325 lbs. of 
honey, very thick; weighs 12 lbs. to the gallon, 
which I sold at 20 cts. per Ib. 

I found an old-style bee-keeper who told me ke 
was going to kill some bees to get the honey. I told 
him if he would let me, I would go and take out the 
bees and try to save them. He consented. So, late 
in November, I went and took out 8 swarms, doub- 
led to 6, and gave them 5 frames of sealed honey; 
packed with chaff cushions on each side, and chaff 
cushion on top, and now they are all on their sum- 
mer stands, nearly buried up in snow. I feel pretty 
sure that another fall I will put my bees in a clamp, 
ala Boomhower. ‘There every bright sunny day the 
bees will not come out and perish on the snow, as 
some are doing to-day. 

Then the dollar-queen business, that ought to 
have been included in friend Wiltse’s ‘ Fallacies,’ 
in bee-keeping. Some of my very best queens I 
bred right among black drones; two queen-cells I 
grafted (from the same comb) into 2 nucleus hives; 
one was a bright yellow queen, and the other was a 
very dark leather-colored one. Each produced 
three-banded bees. These experiments prove to me 
that home-bred dollar queens are often as good as 
any. 

I have bought quite a number of dollar queens of 
friend Hayhurst, and only one proved to be impure- 
ly mated, and that one he promptly replaced. If all 
the dollar-queen breeders were as square as friend 
H., there would be no cause for complaint. I should 
not like to pay 3 or 5 dollars for a queen that its own- 
er had kept one-third its lifetime, used it one year 





to test it, and found just what I could have found 
out, and had the whole season’s use of it. I expect 
to use dollar queens till I see differently than now. 


HONEY-DEW. 

Last summer we had a great amount of honey- 
dew—the first I ever saw. It was on the cotton- 
wood-trees in town; every case proved to be the 
work of the aphis. The honey-dew dropped on the 
sidewalks till, in some places, they would show the 
large drops like the effects of drops of grease ona 
pine floor; yet the bees would not work on the 
leaves of this tree more than till 9 o’clock, when the 
sun would have dried it up. I am somewhat afraid 
that it may cause dysentery among the bees this 
winter. J. W. MARGRAVE, 

Hiawatha, Brown Co., Kan., Jan. 27, 1883. 


TT imme 


MOVING BEES FOR BETTER PASTURE. 


THE WAY FRIEND SWARTWOUT DOES 1T? 
ACH year as I watched the honey come and go, 
ei} I have been more impressed with the idea, 
that to gain the most profit I must move my 
bees. The next questions which came into my 
mind were, when, where, and how to move. As clo+ 
ver and basswood form the main crop here, and as it 
would cost about 30 cents per colony to move, I 
thought it would pay better to feed up to clover- 
bloom. It does not cost much to feed when your 
colonies are weak, and a little honey is coming every 
few days; but at the close of the basswood, with 
heavy colonies and lots of hatching bees, it is quite 
a different thing, so I decided that was the time to 
move. 

Where? Where there are marshes with plenty of 
fall flowers, or buckwheat bloom. Be careful not to 
overstock, as it is much easier than you think in the 
fall. 

How? Extract all the honey, with the exception 
of 6 or 8 lbs.; place two thicknesses of burlap over 
the frames, and close the entrance with wire screen. 
If you are working for comb honey, remove all sec¢ 
tions that are filled, or nearly so; extract what is 
left, to be used to fill those removed which were not 
finished, as it is white honey; fill up with sections, 
put on the burlap, and close the entrance with wire 
screen. Have every thing all ready the day before 
you move, 80 all you have to do is to close the en- 
trances and take off the tops. Have a good spring 
wagon — platform springs are the best; place it as 
near the bees as possible. Now get up early, close 
the entrances; take off the tops; place the hives on 
the wagon, with the frames running lengthwise, as 
they will ride much better in that position; hitch on 
your team, and, where the road is smooth, drive 
rapidly so as to get to your destination before the 
sun is very hot. Unload your bees; place where 
you want them to stand; open the entrances, and 
look to see that no frames have been moved. 

The man who moves bees once with these condi- 
tions will move again. J.J. SWARTWOUT. 

Union City, Mich., Jan. 4, 1883. 

Very good, friend S.; but I wanted you to 
tell us just how much you gained by it, and, 
in short, a full report of your proceedings 
and success in the matter. It is true you 
give us a hint that you did well, but we want 
to know just how well. 
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THE GOLDEN BEE-HIVE. 


WITH A GOOD MORAL ON PATENT HIVES IN GENERAL. 








ERMIT me to say, through GLEANINGS, that I 
use the “Golden” bee-hive, and would not ex- 
change it for any other hive in use that Ihave 

ever heard of. The inside is almost identical with 

the hive used by A. J. Cook, described in his Manu- 
al, pages 132 and 133. The!frames are 10% inches 
deep by 1144 inches in width, outside measurement. 

Frames go crosswise, with division-board behind. I 

commenced using it four years ago, and would say 

to Mr. Lewis A. Easterly, of Sandy Ridge, Ala., that 

I have in my experience found the hive just the re- 

verse of his. I paid for the use of the hive, one hive 

and a swarm transferred into it, and an extractor — 
$15.00. It was the best invested $15.00 I ever made. 

I have made over 200 of them, and expect to make 75 

more this spring. They are the leading hive here. 

Several bee-men who have the Langstroth and Sim- 

plicity hives are transferring their bees into the 

Golden. 

I had an old bee-man work for me one week last 
summer, who has 40 to 50 stocks in Simplicity hives; 
he said he was certain I was getting one-third more 
honey in the Golden than could be obtained in the 
Simplicity. * * * * * . * * 

The first winter, 1879-'80, I used it, I had 32 stocks 
in them; lost none. The winter of 1880-81 I win- 
tered 86 with ten loss; 1881-’82 I wintered 90 stocks 
with the lossof one. I put in my cellar this winter 
119; so far they are all O. K. 

Now a few words as to honey results: The summer 
of 1880 I had 32 stocks in the Golden; 15 in box hives, 
spring count. I got 4500 lbs.of honey. Thesummer 
of 1881 I had 50 stocks, spring count; I sold down to 
that number in the spring; sold to one man $100.00 
worth. I got 3500 lbs. honey, about one-third in sec- 
tion boxes. The summer of 1882 I sold down to 80 
stocks, spring count. I got 8000 lbs., 2000 Ibs. of it in 
section boxes. 


OVER A TON OF HONEY IN EIGHT DAYS FROM EIGHTY 
COLONIES. 


On the 19th day of July — Saturday — last summer, 
my bees began to work on basswood. I had kept 
wellextracted up on white clover, for I expected a 
basswood flow. On the Tuesday following, three of 
us began to extract; swarming was also going on, 
and by Saturday night we had taken 2200 lbs., eight 
days’ gathering; during the same time my comb- 
builders put up 800 lbs. comb honey. Now, at the 
price I got, 12c for extracted and 20c for comb on 
track here, my bees gathered $424 worth of honey 
in eight days. How is that for Golden bee-hive? 

I have arranged the hive for comb section-box 
honey; each top holds 36 sections, upon which ar- 
rangement there is no patent; indeed, there is no 
patent on the hive as I use it now, while I have not 
changed the body of the hive an iota. I know the 
hive isasuccess. I commenced at the beginning 
four years ago; result, about 18,000 lbs. of honey. 

Trusting you will give this a place in your valua- 
ble paper,— yes, valuable, for I owe much of my 
success to its teachings, — I remain truly yours, 

B. F. Lirrye. 


== 


Brush Creek, Iowa, Feb. 9, 1883. 


I am very much obliged indeed for your 
good report, friend L.; but if you will ex- 
cuse me, it seems to me you have most ef- 
fectually spoiled it as a testimonial for the 
Golden hive, or the men who sold rights, by 





that little speech toward the last, where you 
say, ** Indeed, there is no patent on the hive as 
I use it now.”’ Mitchell, and all the rest of 
them down, have had a patent on some un- 
important trifle hitched to the hive; but 
every progressive bee-man, almost invaria- 
bly, of his own choice, soon drops these 
things, just as you have done, and still the 

atent man goes on taking money for rights. 

s this ‘right,’ Lask you? I never intend- 
ed to intimate that one could not get honey 
with the Golden hive, but only that itisa 
swindle to ask people to pay for a right to 
make any thing about it that is of any prac- 
tical use. Very likely you and many others 
would succeed better with a frame of differ- 
ent dimensions from the Simplicity; but 
why a, a right for making them so? If 
you will look over our back volumes you will 
see, friend L., that the Golden hive has 
been used a good deal for defrauding in dif- 
ferent ways. 


TT a Sime 
BLUE THISTLE. 


SOMETHING ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 
| LEANINGS, page 87, gives an account of Divi- 
G sion Grange, London, Ont., regarding blue 
“thistle, and resolution therefrom, apprehend- 
ing great danger to the farming community in con- 
sequence of the introduction of the same. Now, 
while I earnestly hope that no bee-keeper will intro- 
duce, or be the means of introducing any weed, 
plant, or shrub, that will in any way interfere with 
the agricultural interests of our fair land, I hold 
that we are fully justified, and should be encouraged 
and assisted by the farmers and the public, in chang- 
ing the present condition of our waste places, fence- 
corners, and road-sides, of which many are grown 
up with worthless shrubs, brambles, burrs, ragweed, 
dog-fennel, ete. These, with justification to all con- 
cerned, should be destroyed, and the ground re- 
seeded with clover, figwort, or, in fact, any good 
honey-plant or shrub would be an improvement on 
the former, to say nothing about the increase of 
nectar, and the enhanced value of real estate, if 
such change were made. 

Well, 1 started out in search of the evils of the 
blue thistle, and here is what I have found. Judg- 
ing from the tone of many letters that have been 
written on the blue thistle, I was not very favorably 
impressed; I therefore addressed a letter of inquiry 
to a gentleman in West Virginia. Note his reply: ~ 

Your letter of inquiry regarding blue thistle is re- 
ceived. I would say that I have traveled over a large 
portion of Shenandoah Valley, and find that the best 
farmers court its presence, regarding a crop plowed 
under as good as clover to enrich the soil. Try a 
field of it, and you will be convinced of its untold 
value as a honey-plant. J. A. SHADE, M. D. 

Pleasant Dale, W. Va. 

I at once introduced it into my experimental gar- 
den, and here is my report, after two years of trial: 

Biennial; root fleshy, tender, and very large; it 
makes a perfect root first year, but does not grow 
any the second year. Blooms June Ist, and contin- 
ues without any diminution fully four months, un- 
less interfered with by frost or drought; seed as 
large as red clover, and can not spread by being 
carried by wind. At close of flowering season the 
root will be found in an advanced stage of decompo- 
sition; bears cultivation, and is highly benefited 
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thereby. As to its honey-producing power, I now 
place it at the head of all plants that I‘have tested. 
Blue thistle first, figwort second, and white clover 
and basswood next. Its chief value is the extraor- 
dinary length of time of its bloom. Contrary to my 
expectations, when basswood bloomed, the bees did 
not desert the blue-thistle patch, but kept right on, 
and seemed as much pleased as before and after. 

May I not suggest, that many of the discouraging 
letters that have been written have been owing to 
the fact that this plant is called a thistle, they con- 
cluding that all thistles are bad and noxious weeds? 
My experience so far is, that it is just as harmless us 
figwort, motherwort, or mullein. If plowed under 
or pulled up, that ends it; and as it seeds only the 
second year, it can be easily overcome. The word 
thistle carries with it a settled conviction of thorns 
and jaggers; but not so with this plant; yet it is 
covered with fine short bristles, but they will not in- 
jure the hands while in a green state. 

Bloomdale, O., Feb. 10, 1883. Rh. B. ROBBINS. 


i 
WATER FOR BEES. 


A PRETTY DEVICE FOR A WATER-FOUNTAIN, SENT 
US BY A BEE-FRIEND OVER THE “ WATER.” 


| INCE beginning bee-keeping, many years ago, I 
XS) have always regularly supplied water to my 
"=" bees by various modes, and send along with 
this a photo for your acceptance. 
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A WATER-FOUNTAIN FOR THE BEES, FROM FAR-AWAY 
SCOTLAND, 

The watering-stage on top, with gutters from a 
common center toacircular one, outer circumfer- 
ence, I had originally cut in marble; but being too 
expensive for general use, I applied to a large pot- 
tery establishment, and from it had a mold made and 


copies reproduced in polished white earthenware. 
They require great pains in firing, to preserve a true 
level, but are much superior, and do not split off 
like wooden ones. The bottomless water-bottle, or 
barrel, set thereon, is fern engraved, and has a nice 
cool refreshing effect to the eye in hot weather. 
J. M. MCPHEDRON, 
Craigbet, Renfrewshire, Scotland, Dec. 7, 1882. 


Perhaps I should explain to our readers, 
that we have cut down the height of the ped- 
estal some in our engraving, but it shows 
C4 well the handsome design our friend 
McPhedron has furnished us. I know wood 
is hardly the thing for the base of our wa- 
tering-jar, and some of the friends may re- 
member I first used a stone washboard, with 
the sides of the grooves stopped with wax ; 
but the grooves were too large, and the bees 
pushed under, and rose up into the jar, and 
were drowned. The grooves need to be so 
small that a bee can not even wedge his head 
in one of them; for if he does, many will get 
fast and die; and who wants to see dead 
bees sticking around a nice feeder? After 
this I had a block of sandstone hewed out, 
and set the water-jar in a cavity in the top 
of this; but to my surprise I found the 
sandstone would take up a whole pail of wa- . 
ter in no time, and during a dry atmosphere 
it would absorb and give off water about as 
fast as I could bring it. I should be very 
| glad of some stone china grooved feeding- 
| boards. Who can furnish them in our own 
| country? 
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| PUTTING THE SECTIONS UNDER THE 
BROOD-NEST. 
| niectiits 
i 
HOW FRIEND SHANGLE GOT 204 POUNDS OF HONEY 
} FROM ONE HIVE. 


honey from that swarm of bees. | waited till 
my bees got their hives full of bees and brood 
and honey; then I raised them, put another story 
under, full of sections, when they commenced work- 
| ing in the sections. I extracted the brood-frames, 
| and got 24 lbs. The queen filled them with eggs. 
| She did not bother the sections. | kept watch of 
the sections, and when they got them full I took 
them out and put more in their place. 
\ DAVID SHANGLE. 
| Judd’s Corners, Mich., Jan. 19, 1883. 


This idea of putting the sections under 
the bees is hardly a new one; yet I doubt 
if many have made it work as well as friend 
S. did. One of our English friends some 
| time ago said we would get lighter honey by 

this means; but my experience has been 
rather to the contrary. Where we have 
strains of Italians that are so determined 
not to go up into an upper story to store 
their surplus, this plan might work admira- 
bly, only it seems to me it will be a little la- 
borious to raise heavy stocks of bees every 
time we want to put on or take off—beg par- 
don; every time we want to put under, or 
take out filled sections, or case of sections. 
Who can tell us more about it? and is the 
honey whiter than that stored above, or to 
the contrary ? 


ve wanted to know how I got that 20t lbs. of 
( 
=) 
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A BOOK ON INTRODUCING QUEENS. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT UNITING BEES. 


E make the following extracts from a 
dj little book of 28 pages, coming from 

Sam’) Simmins, Rottingdean, Brigh- 
ton, Sussex, England :— 

For many years there has been no better way of 
introducing an alien queen toastock of bees than 
that of confining her in a cage for a number of 
hours, until the bees get acquainted with her; and 
should the operation be conducted at atime when 
there are few young bees and no brood, it is often nec- 
essary to encage the queen several times before the 
bees will accept her, and occasionally even then she 
is destroyed after all the loss of time and labor. 

Some of the foremost bee-keepers of the day are 


now and then perplexed with a difficult case, and | 


resort to the unnecessary practice of stupefying the 
bees to get them to take a strange queen. One 
scientific bee-keeper reports how, after making a 
colony senseless seven or eight times, they destroy- 
ed his queen after all. 


During summer, when bees are breeding, and | 


bringing in honey, it is generally an easy matter to 
get them to take a new sovereign; but bearing in 
mind the many inconveniences, and loss of time oc- 
casioned by using the cage, and, above all, the col- 
ony being deprived of a laying queen for a day or 
two, perhaps at the most important time, I deter- 
mined on prosecuting a series of experiments, in 
the hope that I might ultimately dispense with the 
old method entirely. I have, fortunately, succeed- 
ed beyond my most sanguine expectations, and un- 
der my system, described in the following pages, 
a queen can be introduced direct, and absolutely 
without risk, to any colony, whatever may be its 
condition, providing there is no other queen in the 
hive. 

I have successfully introduced queens forthwith 
to colonies with fertile workers, having at the same 
time queen-cells sealed over. Also to old bees that 
had been queenless and broodless for several months, 
and to ordinary colonies with queen-cells in all stag- 
es of development, up tothe moment of hatching. I 
have also exchanged a queen of one hive with that 
of another at one and the same operation, and the 
bees have taken no notice whatever of the change. 

THE SIMMINS METHOD OF DIRECT INTRODUCTION. 

Having often united bees without disagreement, 
by alternating the combs of the respective hives, [ 
came to the conclusion that a queen on a comb, 
parading unconcernedly among her own bees, would 
be taken no more notice of than the others; and 
this I have, by unvarying success, proved to be the 
case, and the amount of vexation, time, and labor, 
saved to myself, has already been considerable. 
INTRODUCING QUEENS FROM NUCLEI STANDING IN 

THE SAME APIARY, OR RECEIVED FROM A DIS- 
TANCE — ON STANDARD FRAMES. 

Where one has spare queens in nuclei, and all the 
frames are of one size, a queen can be introduced to 
the desired colony simply by inserting the frame of 
comb on which she is, surrounded by her own bees. 

Carry the comb from one hive to another in an 
ordinary comb-box; remove the queen that is to be 
superseded (if one), and as soon as the stranger, 
with her attendants on their comb, is placed in the 
hive, the union is certain, and there is no need to 
examine them again until their turn comes in the 
ordinary course of manipulations. 


It will be observed, that instead of the bees being 
first permitted to tind out their loss, the exchange 
is completed before they are aware of the fact; and 
the colony is not without a laying queen even for 
five minutes—a great consideration, especially 
when building up at the commencement of the 
season. 

A queen received from a distance in a nucleus 
hive with frames of the right size, can be united, 
together with her bees, in the same way; but it is 
advisable that the nucleus be first placed near the 
full colony, and the bees allowed to fly. By evening 
they will have recovered from the excitement of the 
journey, when the union may take place. 

QUEENS RECEIVED IN SMALL BOXES; OR THOSE ON 
ODD FRAMES. 

In the above case the queen should be shaken 
with her attendants into a comb-box on to a comb 
containing unsealed honey;* close up securely, and 
leave them for a few minutes, whiie the colony to 
be operated upon is being deprived of its queen, 
when the combs should be parted at about the cen- 
ter of the hive or cluster of bees. The sides ofthe 
combs nearest this vacant space and the adhering 
bees may then be sprayed with sweetened water (not 
| scented), when the occupants of the comb-box on 
their comb may be immediately inserted, as in the 
first instance, and all will be well. 

A queen can also be inserted alone, on a comb of 
unsealed honey (or syrup). In this case she should 
be without food for a short time previous to being 
placed on the comb, when she will at once proceed 
to feed at the open cells, and, while doing so, can be 
inserted (together with the comb) as before.t 

Where on odd frames, a queen can be brushed off 
the comb with a good number of bees intothe comb- 
box, with a feather, and then united in the same 
way. 
CONDITIONS 





NECESSARY TO INSURE A SUCCESSFUL 
UNION. 

Brushing the queen from a comb with a feather is 
much to be preferred to handling her; and if the op- 
eration is quickly performed with a light touch, she 
is not rendered restless and nervous, as is the case 
when liberated from the hand. 

When introducing a queen on the comb from her 
own hive, no syrup whatever is necessary, and none 
should be used; but where she is first placed on to 
another comb, the conditions are different. She has 
been disturbed by being turned from one box or 
hive into another, and in some cases a long journey 
has preceded the change; therefore it is best to use 
a little, as advised, just to give the bees something 
to do for a time, in case any such queen should show 
& momentary nervousness, which, however, will 
soon pass off, and no hostility is shown toward her. 

On no account, in any instance, should a queen be 
daubed with syrup, or disturbed more than is abso- 
lutely necessary, as 80 much depends upon her ap- 
pearing among her new subjects in an unconcerned 
manner. This is just the secret of the success of 
this system. The queen is placed where she feels at 
home — on a comb, surrounded by a number of her 
own bees. On the other hand, bees are delighted to 
receive acomb of honey, especially if it also con- 





* If a comb containing unsealed honey is not at hand, a little 
syrup can be substituted by pouring it into the cells on either 
side of a comb before it is given to the strangers, previous to 
their introduction. 


+ Wherever a queen may be pleced, whether being alone or 





with a few attendants, she should be kept warm; the slightest 
ehill being injurious to her constitution. 
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tains brood, as is mostly the case where the queen is 
transferred on her original comb. 

It isa mistake to suppose that bees can not be 
united unless they have the same scent. Wherever 
there is a case of fighting in uniting bees, it has been 
brought about by the new comers not making them- 
selves at home in their fresh quarters, and this at- 
titude of uncertainty and strangeness is sure to 
bring down upon them the vengeance of the original 
inmates of the hive. This state of things is brought 
about through the operator being ignorant of the 
peculiarities of bees, and therefore not proceeding 
with his work upon the right principles of manage- 
ment. In his hands the result would have been the 
same had both lots of bees been sprayed with scent- 
ed syrup. 

By following the rules laid down in these pages, 
the merest novice may always succeed in uniting 
alien bees or queens to any desired colony, and no 





scent need be used in any case. 

Where the bee-keeper has no spare combs, one | 
should be taken from the colony that is to receive | 
the queen, but every bee must be removed before it 
is given to the queen and her attendants in the 
comb-box. 

The author very rarely uses syrup in any case, and | 
never where the queen is inserted on ber original | 
comb; but where it is advised, the novice can not 
do better than follow the instructions given, when 
he can be assured of a satisfactory result. 


IMPORTED QUEENS, CAUSE OF DISAPPOINTMENTS | 
AND FAILURES WITH; HOW THEY SHOULD 

BE INTRODUCED. 
I would never advise that a good laying queen be | 


it matters not, even should he smother them in 
syrup, scented or otherwise, fighting will result. 
The following directions will show how bees can 
be induced to amalgamate under all conditions, and 
without being sprinkled with syrup of any kind. 
UNITING BEES WHEN ON THE SAME*SIZED FRAMES. 
If the hives to be united are not already adjoining, 
bring them a few feet daily nearer to each other, 
keeping the entrances toward the original direc- 
tions. In the meantime take away all combs that 
the bees can not cover; and when the hives are 
brought together, remove the queen that is not 
wanted, and then insert the combs with the adher- 
ing bees of one hive alternately with those of the 
other. What few are left about the sides of the 
denuded hive can be brushed out, or shaken on top 
of the frames, when the hive may be closed up, and 
the union is effectual; the remaining queen also be- 
ing undisturbed and allowed to reign supreme. 
WHERE BOTH COLONIES ARE IN ODD-SIZED FRAMES. 
Bring them together as before, remove one queen, 
and then shake off from their combs the whole of 
the bees of both lots on to a wide board slanting up 


| to the entrance of the hive they are to remain in. 
| Give plenty of room at the entrance, and all will 


unite in one happy family. Should there be any 


| brood left in the rejected frames it should be given 
| to other hives containing the same size, or it may be 


cut out and fitted to those of the size given to the 
united bees, and placed about the center where it 
will soon be fixed up. 


| UNITING DRIVEN BEES, OR A SWARM WITHOUT 


COMBS, TO AN ESTABLISHED STOCK. 
It will be of no use to toss the strangers on top of 


disposed to make room for one just received from a | the frames, thinking they will draw down among 
long distance. The latter will not produce an egg | the occupants of the hive. In that case instant 


for the first day or two, and very few for a time, 
when she does begin, and will often be two or three 
weeks before she recovers her natural fecundity. 
Some never lay at all, while others, for a time, pro- 
duce as many drones as workers, and soon die, or 
are superseded by the bees, if the bee-keeper does 
not trouble to do it himself. Long confinement and 
exposure are the causes of this tardy development 
and failure of production; although, of course, 
there is the probability that by an oversight a queen 
may not have been mated before being sent out. In 
that case she would either not lay at all, or produce 
drones only. 





gradually work them up to a full colony, by oc- 
casionally giving frames of brood; or, after a few 


fighting would be the result, and this will continue 
until the intruders are exterminated. 

The only effectual plan is to shake or brush off 
from their combs the whole of the bees on toa 
board as before, and then after removing all but the 
selected queen, mix the new comers up indiscrimi- 
nately with the rushing, “ fanning’’ crowd, and all 
will draw in peaceably together. 

The same method applies in the same case to 
straw hives, except that the bees will first have to 
be driven out of the fixed combs, and then returned 


| together with the strangers. 


| WHERE BOTH LOTS TO BE UNITED HAVE NO COMBS, 
Bearing these facts in mind, the careful bee-keep- 
' 


er will give imported queens to nuclei, and either | 


weeks, unite them to the desired stocks. Thus the | 
condemned (and often prolific) queens are not dis- | 


placed until the new comers have had a chance of | petained, whether selected or otherwise. 


proving their fertility. 


SYRUP. 


Being either swarms, or driven bees, nothing is 
easier than to mix up both lots on a sheet, or board 
slanting to the front of the hive, when they will all 
draw under cover together. 

In every instance there is one thing that must not 
be neglected, and that is, only one queen must be 


| FERTILE WORKERS; HOW TO GET RID OF THEM. 
UNITING BEES; THE FALLACY OF USING SCENTED | ‘The means generally adopted toexterminate them, 


though not always effectual, besides entailing much 


As I have never used scented syrup when uniting | labor, is to remove the hive to some distance from 


bees, I will only say that my success has proved that 
the various articles advised for the purpose are 
simply useless. In every case where a union has 
been effected, when adding peppermint, etc., to the 
syrup, without hesitation I assert that the same re- 
sult would have been attained without the scent, 
and, in the hands of an expert, without syrup in any 
form. If the bees are rendered predisposed to fight, 
through the operator not understanding their pe- 
culiarities, or the exact condition of those in hand, 


tam 


the old site, when, by shaking from the combs the 
whole of the bees, the main body fly back to the 
| Original location, while the laying workers, sup- 
| posed not to have flown, are thought to be unable to 
return. 

My method of direct introduction always answers 
most effectually in disposing of the nuisance. No 
matter how bad the case may be, even if they have 
queen-cells (so-called, but containing only drone 
larvee), the fertile workers subside immediately on 
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the insertion of a queen on her own comb of brood 
with adhering bees. 

While we feel under obligations to friend 
Simmins for his experiments in this matter, 
and also for so earnestly directing more at- 
tention to this subject, [ feel a little sorry to 
see him so positive that his plan will work 
invariably. If I make no mistake, it is ex- 
actly the same thing that most of our read- 
ers have done every year, in uniting nuclei. 
Lift the bees, combs and all, out of one hive, 
and set them into the other; and if either 
one is queenless, there will ordinarily be no 
trouble. It was once a favorite plan of 
mine, to take a queen, comb and all, and set 
it right in the center of any other colony; 
but after I had a fine queen stung, with 
every bee that the comb contained, along 
with her, I coneluded there were exceptions, 
and stopped. Since then we have used the 
same plan for uniting bees so much, with so 
few failures comparatively, it has occurred to 
me that we had not given the matter sufli- 
cient attention. A year or two ago some- 
body said a queen could be let loose at once, 
in a colony made up of combs and bees ta- 
ken from several stocks, and all mixed up. 
We tried it, but found them the most diffi- 
cult to get to take a queen, of any in the 
yard. Pure Italians will unite and receive 
queens, almost any way; but cross hybrids 
are quite a different thing, for introducing 
or uniting either. While I feel sure that 
there will be failures with the above plan, I 
would advise giving it a more thorough test 
this coming season, and very likely we shall 
find it a help. I am strongly in favor of 
some plan by which the queen may go right 
to work the day she is put in the hive; and 
many of you know how much I have said 
about letting queens right into the hive 
without any introduction at all. 





Salies’ Department. 


IS BEE-KEEPING TOO HARD FOR WOMEN? 





A CALIFORNIA WOMAN'S EXPERIENCE. 


GLEANINGS; and though money is not plentiful 
= with me, I wonld rather lose $10.00 than do 
without the knowledge gained from that single 
number, from the articles by Doolittle, about rear- 
ing queens, Heddon on swarming-basket, and other 
articles too numerous to mention. But not for this 
am I writing to you now, but to answer a question 
by alady. Is bee-keeping injurious to woman, and 
the labor too great? The best answer is practical 
experience. 

I was in delicate health, every summer sick with 
nervous prostration (caused by teaching during win- 
ters), and malarial fever; and to overcome both 
difficulties we exchanged our home in the rich San 
Bernardino valley for one in the mountains. I 
started bee-keeping with two swarms of black bees; 
and as they were moved 50 miles in June, they 
reached home in a sad plight — broken combs, 
drowned bees; but by knowledge gained from A BC 
and GLEANINGS, I built them into strong colonies, 
and had honey enough for home use. Sick six 


Ef HAVE this morning finished reading December 
- =) 


| 





weeks in July and August of 1879. Next year I 
made one new swarm, and honey enough to buy 
our flour for a year. Sick again in August and 
September. Doctor thought it impossible for me to 
recover, and for several months my arms were par- 
alyzed; but by spring I_could drag myself about, 
but, oh so feebly! and I would work amongst the 
bees, which I increased to 5 swarms. Day by day 
my strength increased, and nothing seemed to bring 
it back so much as the outdoor exercise, which the 
care of bees necessitated. That winter I taught 
school. In the spring I went back to my bees; in- 
creased them to 14 strong swarms, and 3 light, which 
lived through the most severe winter ever known in 
Southern California. In 1882 the swarms were in- 
creased to 40. We extracted over aton of California 
buckwheat honey, and about 200 lbs. of goldenrod 
honey, and realized $143.00 from what we sold. 
White sage was a failure, owing to spring cold and 
summer drought. 

But the main point to be deduced from the above 
is, that Tam well, and owe it principally to daily ex- 
cise in the open air, which my care; of bees makes 
necessary. I love the work, and am happy in doing 
it, and mean to make it, in the coming year, my 
chief means of support. There is much hard work 
to be done, some suffering from stings, but the last 
is mitigated by turning smoke upon the spot, after 
taking out the sting. I know you are skeptical 
about the smoke, but I have tried it upon persons 
who had large swellings, and were made sick, until 
I told them about using the smoker. 

We have a new honey-house, a railroad and car, 
by whose aid the frames of honey will be relieved of 
their sweets through the extractor, replaced in the 
car, and pushed back to the hives. As there isa 
slight descent to the honey-house, gravity will help 
to move the car. 

I am fortunate in never baving had a case of rob- 
bing, or moths. The only real difficulty is in losing 
queens when extracting. I shall have to use sepa- 
rators, to keep the queen from combs to be ex- 
tracted. 

NOT ALWAYS QUEENLESS, WHEN QUEEN-CELLS ARE 
STARTED. 

I sent you a card, that the honey Holy-Land queen 

was lost in introducing, but think Iwas mistaken. 


| The bees did start queen-cells, but the bees now are 


grayish, with yellow bands, which corresponds with 
your descriptions of them. 

P. S.—I find, on looking at the Above writing, that 
it is very crooked, which was due to writing in a dim 
light. Please excuse it. My hands have never en- 
tirely recovered from the paralysis of three years 
ago, and I feel it nowhere so much as when writing. 
I hope you will continue to prosper. I believe that 
in so steadfastly upholding the Christian faith by 
word and act, you are doing much good. 

Mrs. W. W. WILSON. 

San Bernardino, Cal., Dec. 18, 1882. 


May the Lord bless you for your kind and 
cheering words, my friend. Never mind the 
cramped writing, when it tells of new life, 
of health and strength gained, and that, too, 
without the help of doctors or use of medi- 
cine. I do believe that the great secret of 
deliverance from ills of both body and mind 
is some open-air exercise, with the enthusi- 
asm you show in your letter. Show me an 
invalid with enthusiasm in bees, berries, 
flowers, or the like; and if the enthusiasm 
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is great enough to induce him to push all his 
remaining energies right into the work, eve- 
ry waking moment, it scarcely matters what 
the disease is, nature will soon begin to as- 
sert herself, and a natural process of build- 
ing up and growth will commence, and with 
it comes happiness, joy, and a spirit of 
thanksgiving to God the Creator. When 
you get so busily absorbed in some healthful 
work that you forget your disease, it will 
forget you, and go off. I have been through 
it, and know whereof I speak. 


FROM 19 TO 44, AND 2600 LBS. HONEY. 

My bees did very well the past year, considering I 
had but 19 colonies, spring count. The most of 
them were blacks, with but a small amount of hon- 
ey, and some of them were in the old-fashioned bee- 
gums. Dr. J. R. Baker was my bee-keeper for two 
years. I lost all my bees and bee-house by fire in 
Feb. last. I had then 51 colonies of Italians, so I 


could buy only 19 colonies, as they were scarce | 


around here. The docter increased to 44 colonies by 
natural swarming; some went to the woods. We 
got 2000 Ibs. comb honey, and 600 lbs. extracted. 
We got 15 and 20 cts. per lb. for comb, and 12% for 
extracted. No foundation was used in the brood- 
chamber, and only small starters in sections. We 
used 2-lb. sections. We built a cave last fall. All 
my bees are in it, except a few. The temperature 
is nearly always 45° above zero. Do you think that 
is too warm forthem? I leftoff the caps, and tacked 
burlap over the tops of the hives. Do they need 
water during winter? I am learning to be my own 
bee-keeper the coming season, if they don’t sting 
me too bad. I think I shall succeed, for women oft- 
en do harder work than caring for bees. I like Mrs. 
Harrison’s letters very much, and I know we have to 
work if we want honey. I like GLEANINGS very 
much, and shall c: ntinue taking it while I live. 
Mrs, Ester WIRT. 

Keithsburg, Mercer Co., IIl., Jan. 20, 1883. 

I do not think 45° too warm for the cellar, 
if it is well ventilated with plenty of pure 
air. Itis rather an unsettled matter about 
bees needing water; but this we know, that 





frame you use. I call that good. Her 31 swarms 
average her $8.00 apiece ; her bees are in the yard 
yet, and some of them could have given 25 lbs. more 
taken from the brood-chamber. 
A. F. EILENBERGER. 
Laddsburg, Bradford Co, Pa., Jan. 22, 1883. 





A NEW PLACE FOR BEES. 

There has a swarm of bees come in under the clap- 
boards of an unoccupied bouse on our farm, and no 
one about here knows much about bees. I hoped to 
find some suggestion that would show me whether I 
had better try to save the bees, or do as every one 
says, * Kill them for the honey in the fall.” A neigh- 
bor had a swarm in his house, and because he hung 
a hive up by the side of the hole, with molasses on 
it, and they would not go into it, they are sure I can’t 
do any thing with mine. We found them first last 
summer. 1 know ofa house within two miles that 
is full of bees. They have been there for five or six 
years, no one being able to get them out. If I could 
get bees out of a house, I should be welcome to them 
too. Although that house is so full, no hive could 
hold them all. They have so much room in an old 
house that they never swarm. Mrs. 8. P. HADLEY. 

South Canterbury, Ct., Dec. 28, 1882. 

My friend, your difficulty is a very trifling 
one to any bee-keeper at all up with the 
times; but it would be pretty hard to give 
you directions what to do without going 
through almost the whole science of bee 
culture. I fear all we can do for you is to 
tell you to study the A B C book a little, un- 
til you know something of bees, and then 
transfer the bees into a hive, according to 
the directions in the chapter on Transfer- 
ring. It would seem as it hives and hollow 
trees were scarce in your locality, if you 
oblige the bees to crawl into holes in old 
houses. 


MAPLE SUGAR FOR FEEDING. 
Mrs. Jennie Culp, one of our A B C schol- 
ars, reported at the Ohio State bee-Keep- 


| er’s Association as follows :— 


bees do winter nicely without any more wa- | 


ter than what is contained in their honey, | 
It may still be, however, that | 


ordinarily. 


they many times die, where water in their. 


winter repositories would have saved them. 


A WOMAN’S SUCCESS, REPORTED BY HER HUSBAND. 


My wife is determined to have one of your comb- ; ‘ 
e : ‘the most honey, for the number of swarms 


mills, but I can’t see where she will get the wax for 


it. Her bees are all in splendid shape yet. They | 


have not been out of the hives since Nov. 24th. | 


I looked at them yesterday, and I saw they could sting | 


yet. I raised the chaff from one, and they were 
lively as could be; but the buckwheat chaff is the 
material for them. Our neighbors are somewhat 
uneasy about the long winter. Mrs. A. F. E.’s bees 
stand clear profit for her ; and if they die, she is on 
a balance, and has the honey and combs to begin 
new. I tellher if some of them die she will have 
some wax to work on her fdn. mill. We have a 
spring that is running from 80 to 90 inches of pure 
water, and 11 ponds, which never freeze over. We 
have about 16,000 brook trout, from the sack of the 
egg up to 13 inches ; also about 550 catfish, and some 
German carp. My wife has taken 128 lbs. of one- 
pound section honey from one colony—the same 





I gave each colony 1'3 lbs. of maple sugar; had 22 
colonies; increased to 30; I extracted the first of 
June; put the honey in 6-gallon stone jars, to ripen; 
had over four barrels of extracted honey at fair 
time (Sept.); extracted after the fair; altogether 
hac nearly 5barrels of honey. If attribute my suc- 
cess to feeding in spring, and to having plenty of 
surplus combs. I sold all my surplus honey at 20c 
per lb. 

It was voted that Mrs. Culp had prodnced 


she had, of any member of the society. 








QUEENS NOT LAYING, AFTER BEING MOVED FROM 
ONE HIVE TO ANOTHER. 

I have furnished a fewtested queens from my own 
apiary to my neighbors, and when I caught one very 
fine queen, and caged her for a gentleman who was 
standing by, he remarked, ** What nice brood, and so 
much of it!’ That queen never laid an egg for him, 
though he kept her three or four months. On an- 
other occasion I furnished another neighbor a queen, 
and a short time after, when I asked him how his 
queen was doing, he replied, ‘** The bees received her 
all right, but she is acting rather strangely. Some- 
times I find three eggs in one cell.’”’ I was glad 
that he had selected his own queen, and that, too, on 
account of the large amount of brood in the hive; 
but in a few days more he informed me that she was 
behaving very well. Mrs. A. C, MOSHER, 

San Marcos, Texas, Feb. 14, 1883. 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 


COMMENCED last spring with one stand, and it 
¥ increased to seven by natural swarming. One 
swarm came to me and threw out another, 
which makes me 9; two are rather late. I shall have 
to feed them, which will start them to rearing 
brood. Will bees winter (especially those that hatch 
now) without pollen? I want to increase my bees 
next summer as fast as possible. I don’t care for 
honey till after I get plenty of bees. My bees are in 


the cellar, the honey-board off, and the frames cov- | 


ered with baize. They seem to be doing well. You 
can consider me a subscriber for your journal right 
through, whether I make any thing from bees or 
not. I shall keep a few for amusement. I have 
been a bee-hunter for several years, but never have 
been situated for keeping them till now. 
E. C. EAGLESFIELD. 
Poy Sippi, Waushara Co., Wis., Jan. 26, 1883. 


Why, if you keep on at that rate you will | 


have plenty of bees for a beginner, in about 


one year, friend EK. I am glad to see your | 


enthusiasm ; forif you hold to it, you are al- 
most sure to succeed. In fact, I have some- 


times thought old bee-hunters are, as a rule, | 


good bee-keepers; for a man who has the 


grit to hunt bees will be pretty sure to hang | 
to them when he undertakes to keep them. | 
I believe it is generally agreed, that bees | 


winter as well, or better, without pollen. 





BITTER HONEY. 

I visited bee-men in Wilkes, Alexander, Caldwell, 
and Catawba countiesin July, 1882. 
of bitter honey. Some of them havesince lost heav- 
ily in bees. From what source do they obtain the 
bitter honey? There was a little of it here, but not 
much. H. A. DAVIS. 

Moretz Mills, N. C., Jan. 8, 1883. 

Several conjectures have been made in re- 
= to the plant that furnishes the bitter 

oney, but I believe we have nothing very 
positive. It seems as if some one suggested 
the honey might have medical virtues, like 
quinine, bnt I don’t recollect justnow where 
it was. 

BEES BY THE POUND TO UTAH. 

Last season I sent for a queen and 34 Ib. of bees. 
Twice they arrived nearly all dead; the third time 
they came to hand in fine condition (too late to 
gather honey, but made a good stand of bees). There 
was a small comb in this cage, attached to the center, 
which I think is a very good idea. They built, as I 
suppose, a small comb on each side of it, which I 
found to contain eggs. W. W. TAYLOR. 

Lehi City, Utah Co., Utah Ter., Jan. 16, 1883. 


I am very well aware, friend T., that bees 
should be put up so they will build comb, 
and have the queen lay eggs on the way; 
but I have been trying almost ten years to 
manage so as to give food and drink in such 
a way we can do this every time, but we on- 
ly now and then hit it. In your case we 
gave water on one side, sugar candy on the 
other, and a section with a stout comb in it, 
partly filled with honey. If we could al- 
ways get plenty of these partly filled sec- 


All gave reports | 


| tions with good strong comb in them, with- 
/out costing too much, I believe it would be 
| Just the thing. 

A Bes 


WIND-BREAKS, ETC. 


- | In regard to wintering bees, I read of so many that 


have taken their bees out of the cellar with the dys- 
entery, I was always afraid to try the cellar. I will 
tell you how I winter my bees. I have them on a 
south hill-side, and I put a solid board fence around 
them, 64 ft. high, which breaks off the cold north 
wind, and I have fruit-trees set inside of fence, as I 
think in a very appropriate way for shading, aside 
| from the value of fruit. I always winter on the 
| summer stand, with good success. I scarcely lose 
any since I have learned to look after them in the 
fall. My bees paid me first rate this season. I sold 
$206 worth of honey, and I could have sold more, 
but I did not like to rob them very closely. I had 
last spring 20 stands; I now have 33, all in good con- 
| dition. S. W. SUESBERRY. 
Steeleville, Ill, Jan. 30, 1883. 


HEART’S-EASE AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

The bee-plant of this place that I rarely see spo- 
| ken of, I rank first. It is the heart’s-ease, or heart- 
weed. The kind that yields so much honey grows 
from 2 to4feet. There is akind that grows 6or7 
feet high, but the other is the best for honey. It 
blooms from about July till frost, and the honey is 
about as good in taste and whiteness as white clo- 
ver. It grows in corn-fields, and in the small grain- 
flelds after the grain is cut, till frost. Thereisa 
small annual shrub. or weed, I think it is called cas- 
| sia, that grows very plentifully in places that the 
| bees work on finely. They seem to work on the 
stems or branches where there are small blisters, 
nearly or quite as much as on the blossoms. 

EXTRACTED AT 10C., OR COMB AT 18C.; WHICH? 

Which will pay me the better, to extract my honey 
| and sell it at 10 cents per 1b., or work only for sec- 
tion honey at 18 cents? I never used an extractor. 
JOHN HASKLNS. 
Empire Prairie, Mo., Jan. 24, 1€83. 
Thank you for the fact of bees getting 
| honey from the stems and branches as well 
as from the flowers, friend H. I should 
'advise you to raise comb honey, at the 
| prices you quote; but there are many who 
would think differently. 


HOW FAR BEES FLY. 

I see in your comments upon friend March's 
article in Dec. GLEANINGS, you ask, “Can a bee fly 
90 miles an hour?” P. H. Elwood gave, at our N. E. 
Convention several years ago, how bees had been let 
loose from a train of cars moving 30 miles an hour, 
and they, describing circles, kept up with the train, 
which would make 90 miles an hour. I think I have 
given the statement somewhere, and it is probably 
what friend M. refers to. If you will turn to page 
152, Vol. 3, GLEANINGS, you will see how you have 
been converted from a “ doubting Thomas”’ to a be- 
liever. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Dec. 4, 1882. 

I knew you had something somewhere in 
regard to the matter, friend D., but it did 
not occur to me at the time. 1 own up, and 
beg your pardon; but for all that, [ must 
still hold that our bees do not, as a rule, fly 
more than about three miles, or at least 
they did not when we had the first Italians 
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inthe county. The season or circumstances 
may have had something to do with it, but I 
watched very carefully, and even took bug- 
gy-rides out into the country, to decide the 
matter, and, no matter which way we went, 
the Italians grew scarcer and scarcer on the 
clover-heads,-and finally disappeared alto- 
gether, after about such a distance. I may 
have forgotten exactly what the distance 
was, but it seems to me we found none 
further than 24 miles from our apiary. 

Bees have done well here this year. My 24 bives 
averaged about 50 lbs. to the hive. 

MATRIMONY VINE. 

I have a shrub growing in my garden that I think 
is the best honey-plant in the world. It is called the 
willow jessamine (I don’t know its botanical name); 
it blooms from April till October, and the bees work 
on it from morning till night, and in wet or dry 
weather. The bloom is about the size of barberry, 
and the color of lilac; it ripens but few berries; it 
suckers quite freely. If youare notacquainted with 
it I will mail you a sprout, if you desire it. I have 
tried most of the honey-plants, and think this the 
best. Don’t think I am trying tohumbug; I have no 
plants for sale. 8S. 8S. JOHNSON. 

Hudson, Mo., Dec. 26, 1882. 

From your description, friend J., we pro- 
nounce the plant the matrimony vine, which 
we have several times mentioned, and have 
growing in our garden. It does at times 
furnish quite a little drop of honey, but I do 


not as yet see how it can be profitable, culti- | 


vated as a honey-plant. 
REPORT OF AN A B C SCHOLAR. 
The January GLEANINGS has arrived, and I am de- 
lighted with it. As there area great many reports 


init, Isend you the following taken from my ac- 
count:— 


fiy 15 colonies, - - ~~: + 815 00 

By 373% lbs. honey, - - - 75 48 
Totalreceipts, - - - - $150 48 

To2oldcoloniesin April, -  - $10 00 

To 3 swarms in June, - - ~ 12 00 

To hives, - . - - - - 10 50 

To sections, frames, ete., - - 8 52 

To queens, and comb fdn., - - - 2 87 
Totalexpenses, - - = $63 89 


Balance profits, -_ 





1 have counted the bees at $5.00, but could not buy 
them for that, as they are in large hives, and are 
heavy. The honey was all in the comb, mostly in 1- 
lb. sections. My best colony made 130 lbs.,and the 
most made in 24 hours by one colony was 8% I1b3. 
AGE AT WHICH BEES GATHER POLLEN AND HONEY. 

Will bees gather pollen and honey at the age of 
five days? 

I have used neither tobacco, liquor, nor profane 
words for nearly five years. CHAS. VAIL. 

Michigan City, Ind., Jan. 28, 1883. 

You will see by referring to p. 57, 1882, 
that friend Wiltse decides they do not at- 
tempt to gether honey until about six days 
old, and no pollen until about the eleventh 
day. I am inclined to think, however, that 
young bees do sometimes gather pollen at a 
much earlier age than his experiment indi- 
cated. Glad to know you are a “clean” 
man, friend V. 





A HONEY-BEARING HONEYSUCKLE. 

I have a plant, a kind of honeysuckle, that blooms 
in midwinter; and last February, when I brought 
my bees home, they covered it from morning till 
night, and got large quantities of pollen and honey 
from it. I do not know the name of it, and have 
raised it only from layers as yet. 

T. L. WASHINGTON. 

Nashville, Davidson Co., Tenn., Dec. 5, 1882. 


Friend W., we should be very much 
obliged for a small slip of this plant. Can 
any of the brethren tell us more about it? 
Why shouldn’t a “honey” suckle bear 
honey, I should like to know ? 


FROM 3 TO 14, AND 400 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I commenced with three colonies—one Italian and 
two hybrids. I had 8 natural swarms in May, and 4 
in June, making 12 in all; twowent to the woods for 
me, 80 I have nowin all 13 colonies, all strong in bees 
and honey. My bees made me a little over 400 lbs. of 
nice comb honey, and the brood-combs were nearly 
solid with honey besides, after the honey season. 
My bybrids yielded me more honey than the Italians, 
but they paid me well for it by stinging me much 
oftener. All things considered, I like the Italians 
better. I never have a bee-veil, nor any protection 
about me, when [ work with the bees. 

W. R. Dom, 3. 

Elliottsburg, Perry Co., Pa., Jan. 29, 1883. 


CELLARS AHEAD, WHEN IT IS 60° BELOW ZERO. 

We are having the coldest weather here ever 
known. Jan, 22d the thermometer marked 60° be- 
low zero; the mercury went into the ball here; the 
air was as white as a heavy fog; every thing was 
snapping. I think bees will not winter very well 
here this winter, especially those out of doors. I 
have 5 packed in chaff, outdoors; they are diseased 
some now. I don’t expect to get them through the 
winter, safe. I have got 29 in the cellar in apparent- 
ly fair condition. If this cold weather holds on long, 
I do not think outdoor wintering will succeed very 
well in this part of the country. G. W. WILSON. 

Viola, Richland Co., Wis., Jan. 23, 1883. 


FROM 6 TO 17, AND — NO HONEY. 

I had six hives of bees last spring, from which I[ 
got 11 swarms by the old method of swarming. We 
did not get much surplus honey here, as we had a 
very rainy spell in June and July. There was plen- 
ty of white-clover blossom, but very little honey. I 
am now wintering 14 swarms; 10 of them in frames, 
and fuurin boxes. Two of my frame hives are two- 
story, something like the Simplicity,and I like these 
better than any I have seen here; they are so con- 
venient for holding the small sections, and they 
come out cleaner than by any other plan. The bees 
can not get at the outside of the sections to cement 
them. I find that we could get hives and sections 
from the U. S., but our national policy, as it is 
called, puts 25% duty on hives, and that stops us. 

WILLIAM MOWBRAY. 

Lambton, Ont., Can., Jan. 23, 1883. 

I presume you already know, friend M., 
that I would not be in favor of duties, any 
more that I would be in favor of patents, or 
any other kind of monopoly. I like to see 
all men have a fair chance, and believe it is 
with nations as it is with children. ‘he 
fewer rules and restrictions we have, the 
better, providing always we do not let liber- 
ty run into license. 
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FROM 6 TO 20, AND 300 LBS. COMB HONEY. 

I thought I would send you a few lines and let you 
know how bees did in this vicinity the past season. | 
I commenced the season with 6swarms; increased 
to 20 by natural swarming; got about 300 Ibs. of hon- | 
ey, all comb, in sections, and about 100 Ibs. in frames 
for spring feeding, if necessary. I had my first 
swarm the 24th of May, which was a hybrid. 

A SWARM DETERMINED TO ABSCOND. 

My second swarm was one I had some trouble to 
stop. They were bound to go to the woods; and as | 
the swarm had my best purchased tested queen, I felt 
like making them stop, which I did after they had 
got about ten rods from the hive. I stopped them 
with a looking-glass. Well, I hived them, and they 
did first rate; filled their hive with brood and honey. 
But in just 30 days the same tested queen led out an- 
other swarm, and I was about half a mile from 
home. I heard the bell ring, which told me the bees 
were swarming. By the time I got home, the swarm 
had got under full headway, in spite of all the efforts | 
of wife and children to stop them. I followed them 
for about a mile, and they went into the body of a 
large white-oak, about 50 feet from the ground. I 
did not want to lose my tested queen, so I went to 
the owner of the tree and got leave to cut it, which 
was no little job, as it was four feet through at the 
base. They went in at about 10 in the forenoon, and 
I cut the tree the next morning, and I found them 
in a nice hollow of the tree, and the hollow was full 
of old comb, nice and clean; probably it had been 
cleaned and kept so by my bees. I chink they in- 
tended to go to that tree when I had such a time to 
stop them the first time they swarmed. They were 
in the tree about 20 hours, and the queen had laid in 
a large number of the cells. She left eight sealed | 
queen-cells in her hive when she went to the wceods. 

Hillsdale, Mich., Jan. 21, 1883. FRANK RAY. 


REPORT FROM AN ABC SCHOLAR. 

As my bees are in their winter quarters, and are 
so far all right, I will sendin my report. I beganin | 
the spring with five colonies, in good condition. 

APPLE HONEY IN BOXES. 

During apple-bloom it was rather cool; but the 
bees did well, and one colony stored some 20 lbs. of | 
surplus. I must here say,I never knewapple-bloom 
to hold on so long as last spring, being nearly three | 
weeks. May 15th I put twenty 1-lb. boxes on my | 
best swarm, and the 25th they were nearly ready to 
take off; all apple honey. I tell you, I felt good all 
over at that; but it is nothing new to you, I sup- 
pose. But it again grew cold, and there was a sus- 
pense of some ten days; in fact, all through white | 
clover it was too cool and wet to get much, but still 
they kept up breeding lively. June 28th I hived my 
first swarm, and three more the first week in July, 
so you see I did not get much from my increase. 
One swarm got away. I let my little brother watch 
them, and he says he got *‘tired,’’ and went off to 
play. I will now relate what I saw last summer. 

HONEY FROM HOYA AND JAPAN LILY. 

I saw the bees working hard on mother’s Hoya all 
summer. We have a tinespecimen covering a frame 
about 3x8 feet, very densely; itisa beauty. I real- 
ly wish you could see it when in bloom. I also saw 
them work on the most beautiful of Japan lilies, the | 
* Lilium auratum.” There were great drops of hon- | 
ey on all the petals all day. As soon as they had 
carried off a drop, another would form, and so all 
day, until darkness compelled the bees to leave un- | 


‘more honey than money. 


in the other; 
| of wax between, it leaves the impression of the 


| ey in the brood-frames. 
| tin-shop, get strips of tin, say 144 inches wide, and 


til the morrow. Now for my report: Started in 
spring 5 swarms; increase, 4; went to woods, 1; sur- 
plus full boxes, 827; surplus partly filled, 115. Iam 
satisfied, for I am away down near the foot of the 
ABC class. Have sold most of my honey at 16 cts. 
Now a few questions: Did the little earth-flea ever 
bother your spider plants? I set out some 200, and 
in less than 24 hours bad not one left. 
Orro G, JOSENHANS. 
Owosso, Shia. Co., Mich., Jan. 22, 1883. 


Will you please tell us if you found the 
apple-tree comb honey good for table use, 
friend J.2 We extracted some one year, but 
none of us liked it.—I have seen the honey 
run out of the Japan lily, but never saw the 
bees at work on them. Our spider plants 
have never been molested in the open air at 
all; but a green worm ate up a lot of them 
one spring in the greenhouse. Did you not 
set out the plants when they were too small? 


I began the season with 16 stands, and increased 
to 42; have taken 1000 Ibs. of extracted honey, about 
500 lbs. comb; 35 stands I have in cellar; the rest on 
Summer stands. Bees swarmed more in August 
than any other month this year. One swarmed five 
times, and I put them back every time; at last I 
took away all their combs, and they stayed. This 
was August 23; they now have 30 lbs. My bees are 
all very heavy in honey and bees. What would you 
give for a barrel of nice honey? 

Oakley, Iil.. Dec. 23, 1882. FRANK BAKER. 

We have been paying 10 c. for clover and 
linden, friend B., bet just now we have 
Isn’t that ‘ fun- 


ny??? 


A NEW- ZEALAND FRIEND MADE HIS OWN 
FOUNDATION, ETC. 
This is only the second season that I have tried 


HOW 


frames, and I have succeeded beyond my expecta- 


tions, as I have had to work under a good many dif- 
ficulties. In the first place, I could get fdn. only 
in a roundabout way, with two shipments, and then 
only at a good stiff price, and bees would have to 
work hard to make it up; so I got a bit of comb 
and a bit of starter, and had a good look at both, 


/and tried to make a press to make comb for 


myself. After repeated failures I at last managed 
to make one with common shoe-nails driven 
in wood, and filed up; I put five nails to the 
inch every way. I have two pieces; one bosoms 
and when I place a thin piece 


nails on both sides. I managed to get some of them 
in the boxes last season, and the bees worked very 
well onit. Still, it is nothing so neat or well done 
as the fdn. that is sold in the shops. JOHN BLAIR. 
Tryphena, Gt. Barrier, N. Z., Oct. 29, 1882. 


DISPENSING WITH SECTIONS. 
While everybody is crazy about }4-lb sections (but 
me), Ihave a suggestion. Let us get our comb hon- 
Then, having been to the 


of a length that, when fo-ded in the form of a hollow 
square, will just inclose half a pound of comb honey. 
The tinner might bend the ends of the strips into 
the form of hooks, then any one with a block of 
wood of the right size can bend them into squares, 
and hook the ends together. Now lay your brood- 
frame, filled with nice comb honey, flat down, and 
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with one of my (celebrated) squares commence at 
one corner and press the square through the honey- 
comb, then another square right by the side of it, 
and so on till the last inch is filled and inclosed with 
these tin frames. Now set the whole thing back in 
the hive an hour or two, and let the bees slick up 
the edges, then take the thing out, unpack, and set 
away in the store-room. Or, instead of filling the 
brood-frames with these squares, 1emove each one 
from the frame as soon as it is pressed into and 
through the honey, and set it in the crate, allowing 
room enough between the squares to allow the bees 
to clean them all up nicely. Now I won't say eureka 
until you and all the big guns of the fraternity have 
had a chance to annikilate this whole letter. If any 
thing good comes of it, I will be on hand for a share; 
but if not, just bear in mind it is only an ABC 
scholar heard from, and let the wood-section men 
keep right on cutting up carloads of lumber for the 
summer trade. F. A. PALMER. 

McBrides, Mich., Feb. 3, 1883. 

Friend P., I did just that thing, years 
ago; but it was a dauby, sticky mess to 
handle, and the bees. instead of cleaning 
them all up nicely, just dug the comb outall 
around where the tin went, and it didn’t 
sueceed at all. I don’t believe we can de- 
pend on the bees to turn in and help on any 
such device. 

FIGWORT FOR HONEY, AND FOR SEED. 

I have made a failure inthe seeds of spider plant 
and Bokhara clover, but I regard the figwort as a 
treasure. It grewto be7or 8 feet high, with garden 
culture, with many and wide-extended branches, 
full of tiny blooms (honey-cups), from about the 
middle of Aug. to the middle of Nov. They were 
visited by swarms of bees, butterflies, wasps, yellow- 
jackets, and all honey-loving insects, from dawn till 
twilight. Neither the poplar nor the linn was more 
visited. If a bee-keeper had five to ten acres, well 
set in figwort, I think he might calculate pretty 
surely upon having enough honey to carry his bees 
through the winter and ‘spring, if every thing else 
failed. 

This brings me to what I set out to say, or, rather, 
to ask. 

WILL IT PAY TO GROW FIGWORT SEED FOR SALE? 

It may kill two birds with one stone. Have the 
bloom for my bees, and the seed for sale. What will 
you offer me for such seed asI may have for market 
next fall? or what will any one else offer me, and 
who willit be? If I can get aremunerative market, 
I think I shall plant pretty largely next spring. 

Columbia, Tenn., Dec. 22, 1882. W.S. RAINEY. 


I can not tell you what I could pay for seed 
next fall, friend R.; but we have been pay- 
ing $1.00 per lb. of late for it. I knowa 
very good thing could be done raising seed, 
at any thing like present prices, but demand 
and supply regulate all these things. It is 
some labor to get the seed nicely separated, 
but we found by sifting it in the wind, when 
there was only a very light breeze, we could 
get it comparatively clean, and then by sift- 
ing it through perforated tin, having the 
right-sized perforators, we get it very nice 
and clean, with pe a little trouble. 
It may be that many have been deterred from 


saving the seed, by the difficulty of getting 
it clean, by ordinary means. 





WIRING FRAMES FOR FOUNDATION. 

I like wired combs, but find that when the wires 
are put through the top and bottom bars they will 
not prevent the frames from sagging when 6 or 8 
Ibs. of honey are put intoanewcomb. I have a lot 
of wired combs now that will crush bees in the bot- 
tom of the hive. The weight of honey causes the 
wire to cut into the wood. Another thing: It is al- 
most impossible to get wax or propolis off the 
frames without cutting the wires when they run 
along the outside of the frames. Could you not cut 
hooks from tin, instead of the wire staples sug- 
gested by C. H. Deane, on page 615? I think the sec- 
ond form would be best. They should be long 
enough to clinch, which might be done by the bars 
being laid ona bar of iron, when driving them in. 
Please let me know as soon as possible your opinion 
of the above, as,if you could make them work, I 
would cut out my frames accordingly. 

A. G. WILLOWS. 

Carlingford, Ont., Can., Dec. 8, 1882. 

Your tin staples will answer, without 
doubt, friend W., but it will be a rather ex- 
pensive job to drive and clinch them, I fear, 
and, if not clinched, I fear they would pull 
out, with very heavy combs, and then we 
should be as badly off, or worse, than with 
the wires that cut into the wood. The last- 
named feature has been of service to us, in 
making the wire cut into the wood a little, 
when it would be too tight otherwise. We 
have never known combs so heavy as to 
make the bottom-bars sag, but we use en- 
tirely No. 30 wire; in trying to use No. 36, 
we had some trouble such as you mention. 
We never scrape the top-bars so close as to cut 
the wires. Friend Doolittle says he does not 

yant his top-bars scraped at all, for the wax 
on top is the very best thing to induce the 
bees to go up into the sections above. Some 
kind of staples, or tin points, that could be 
put in rapidly enough, and would not pull 
out, would be quite desirable; but I am a 
little afraid we shall not be able to do it. 


THE FLOOD OF HONEY UN INDIANA. 
Last spring, when the fruit-bloom opened, April 


‘ith, bees fairly tumbled in with their heavy loads of 


honey. On the 10th we had quite a snowstorm, and 
freezing, which destroyed all the bloom until June 
4th; then the raspberry and blackberry bloom open- 
ed. Bees went for them with a rush, as at that time 
they were short of stores, and some colonies actual- 
ly starving; most of them had their drones all killed 
and dragged out of their hives. First natural swarm 
issued June 6th; on the 10th Icommenced extract- 
ing. On the 29th, basswood bloom opened up nicely; 
bees gathered honey rapidly from this source till 
July 13th. Next was white-clover bloom, which last- 
ed up to Aug. 15th. Then the late sumac bloom 
opened, fairly dripping with honey, which gave the 
bees all they could do till September Ist; then the 
fall bloom opened, which lasted till the Ist of Octo- 
ber. Swarming was kept up through all this con- 
tinuous honey-flow. Of course, we obtained a nice 
crop of honey, and have our bees in splendid condi- 
tion for winter. WM. PARMERLEE. 

Bean Blossom, Ind., Dec. 2, 1882. 

This is quite interesting, friend P.; but 
most of us would like to know just how 
much honey you did get, and how many 
bees you have. You see, we bee-folks are 
‘‘naterally inquisitive like.” 
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A WINTER ENEMY OF BEES, 

I send you by to-day’s mail a specimen of a bee- 
mole that sometimes does serious harm to bees in 
this part of the country. My bees have been con- 
fined to the hive since Thanksgiving, until yester- 
day (Jan. 30), when they got a good fly. I took off 
the cushions and quilts, and let in the warm sun, 
and they flew out in large numbers, and covered 
every thing with their discharges. In opening one 
of my chaff hives that was strong last fall, I discov- 
ered that the bees were nearly all dead, and that the 
combs were gnawed along the top-bars. I proceed- 
ed to investigate, and found three of these little 
*“varmints’’ down among the dead bees at the bottom 
of the hive. I destroyed them all, and charged up 

7.00 to the account of bee-moles. The one I send you 
is the largest one of the number. They passed into 
the hive through the entrance, which measures ex- 
actly % of aninoch. They consume all of the bee ex- 
cept the head and wings. They do not injure the 
combs very badly. Their presence in the apiary 
may be known when snow falls, by their roads un- 
der the surface of the snow; traveling as the com- 
mon ground-mole does. They seem to be able to 
pass into the hive through an opening that will per- 
mit a bee to pass through; and as soon as they be- 
come gorged are unable to pass out again. They 
are a very small animal, yet able to doa great deal 
of damage inside of the hive. 

Bees heave sufferei badly during the past part of 
the winter — worse, I think, than they did during 
the winter of 1880-’81. The temperature has not 
been so low as it was during that winter, but the 
bees have not lain dormant as they did then, and 
have consumed more honey and pollen, and have 
not been able to get out and empty themselves, and 
they have discharged in the hive, and the result is, 
that weak colonies have nearly all died with di- 
arrhceea. I think that the experience of bee-keepers 
this winter will tend to make the question, ** How to 
winter bees,"’ more difficult to answer than ever. 
REPORT FROM ONE WHO SELLS BEES INSTEAD OF 

HONEY. 

My report for the past year is more satisfactory 
than any former one. I turned my attention to 
raising queens and bees, and offering them for sale. 
I made a specialty of five-frame nuclei, which sold 
readily at fair prices. I began the year with 23 col- 
onies; sold 40 5-frame nuclei; increased my stock to 
46 colonies; extracted honey, 430 lbs.; comb honey, 
400 ibs. I expended about one-half my labor in 
working with my bees, and manufacturing hives and 
comb fdn.; the remainder of the time I spent work- 
ing at my trade. I satisfied myself, also, that bee- 
keeping is a remunerative occupation, and propose 
to devote my whole time to the business in the 
future. WILLIAM LITTLE, 46. 

Marissa, St. Clair Co., Ill., Feb., 1883. 


TESTING CHAFF HIVES, ETC. 

You have the chaff hive, and use it, I think. Will 
you take an empty hive, put in it a dish of water, 
then fix it as you would if a colony were in it; let it 
be fully exposed to the weathcr, and then notre how 
low the thermometer may run, whether to zero or 
not, without ice showing in the hive thus prepared, 
and give me your results, as I am experimenting a 
little in that direction, but with a different material, 
and I'll change results with you. The great problem 
to solve is, how to winter our bees successfully. If 
I can get a hive, and as cheap and light as a single 








wood hive, and yet so warm that water won't freeze 
with thermometer marking zero, or even 6° to 16° 
above, I think I'll have a success for our climate, us 
we usually have so few days as severe, Or more 80, 
than that, that the bees can stand it until something 
better is found. I am hopeful, but not satisfied, so 
far. If 1 can make it to reach zero, and no ice, | 
shall be fully satisfied, feeling I have a success for 
bee-keepers. C. F. ASHLEY, M, D. 

Ypsilanti, Mich., Jan. 29, 1883. 

I think, friend A., you have fallen into a 
very common error. If you allow time 
enough to elapse, the water would freeze up 
solid in any chaff hive you can make, as [ 
understand it. The trouble is, that a dish 
or pail of water does not produce or give 
out heat, like a swarm of bees, or as a liv- 
ing animal does. It contains some heat, of 
course; but after this is gone, it gets just as 
cold as the surrounding substances. If well 
packed, or blanketed, it would keep the wa- 
ter a longer time without freezing, it is 
true; but a swarm of bees would keep the 
interior of the chaff hive warmed up per- 
manently, because the covering retains the 
animal heat they are constantly generating 
and giving off. For the same reason, cloth- 
ing warms our bodies, or keeps the heat 
from falling ; but if clothing were put over a 
block of marble, standing out of doors, it 
would not change the temperature of it as in- 
gle degree, by the thermometer, no matter 
how many overcoats or shawls we brought 
into requisition. 

THE GREAT HONEY-YIELD IN TOWA; WHERE DID IT 
COME FROM ? 

The past summer was the most profitable one 
known to bee-keepers since the settlement of the 
State. Bees stored most fabulous amounts of hon- 
ey inthis part of the State. You probably would 
think the story was a little “ fishy,” if I should tell 
you the amount of increase anc honey many of us 
obtained from a certain number of hives. The hon- 
ey was of the best quality. The spring was wet, 
cold, and backward; in fact, the whole summer was 
wet and cool, and the impression of bee-keepers 
was, that the business would be a failure for the 
summer. But about the 10th of June bees began to 
swarm and store honey rapidly, and continued to do 
so until the 14th of Sept., when the weather became 
too cool, and was soon followed by elight frosts. 
Now the question is, To what do we owe this un- 
usual success? The basswood bloomed about as 
usual here, and the bees seemed to store about the 
usual amount of honey from it; but soon after it 
went out of bloom they began to store faster than 
before, and continued to all the summer. The only 
unusual bloom was a good crop of white clover, but 
not more so than some former summers. Many 
days were so cool that the bees did not leave their 
hives until nearly noon; but still the honey increas- 
ed in the hives wonderfully. The advocates of hon- 
ey-dews stoutly contended we had many of them, 
yet I could discover nothing of the kind. Now, is it 
your opinion that honey-dews ever occur? Is not 
the so-called honey-dew the exudation from the 
leaves of trees caused by wounds from insects? 

Oskaloosa, [owa, Jan. 11, 1883. B. F. LiInpiy. 

I am not yet satisfied that honey ever falls 
as dew, although many claim that it does. 
Our back volumes contain a great amount of 
facts in the matter. 
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AN ENTHUSIASTIC A B C SCHOLAR, 

| have been making hives and fixtures all winter; 
am making all for L. frames, as I believe that will 
be the standard all over tne land in due time. I 
bought an old sandpaper machine, and easily made 
a foot-power saw, which I can do all sorts of hive 
work on,and don’t you think I am so interested 
that I work up to 10 o’clock and after, every night. 

I bad 18 swarms last summer; am wintering 12, all 
on summer stands, but one in cellar. I kept chaff 
cushions on all summer, and think it a much better 
way where we are not working the upper story for 
honey, especially with such a cold season as 1882, I 
like the looks of your chaff hive better than all oth- 
ers I have ever seen, and I have made one some- 
thing like them, and don’t see how you can sell them 
so cheap; but [suppose machinery does it mostly. 

RYBRIDS AHEAD. 


l have my hives all in the shade of plum-trees, and | 


the one that did best last season was up close toa 
building on the northeast side, and under a tree at 
that. This wasa swarm of hybrids that I bought 
and transferred in January, 1882, which were nearly 
out of feed when I bought them (which I thought 
was the case), so I just thought I would see what I 
could do. I transferred them the middle of January, 
and put them on one frame of honey taken from an- 
other swarm in the fall. I closed them on each side 
with division-boards and chaff cushion. In two days 
the weather gave them a good fly. I began feeding 
early, and made one extra swarm by giving them a 
queen. Now I shall rear a few queens from this one, 


as she is all I can wish — good to handle, and great | 


workers, let the color be a little mixed or not; 
wouldn't you? I tell you, friend Root, I just love 
bees. I got stung all of three times last summer, and 
I transferred a dozen or more swarms too. Ido not 
use a veil; but your Clark smoker is what knocks 
the temper all out of them. 

SMALLER HOLES 1N THE SMOKER-GRATE, 


I wish to tell you that I would make the holes | 


through the round tin ef the smoker a little smaller, 
as coals will drop out as they are now. I put wire 
cloth over mine, but it must be cleared out often, as 
itis too fine. Ispent my Fourth of July in the api- 
ary, and wish I could see you and your city of bees. 
E. P. CHURCHILL. 

North Auburn, Maine, Feb. 12, 1883. 

If I were a honey-raiser, and wanted 
queens for my own use, I would as soon 
breed from a hybrid that just suited me as 
from a full-blood Italian queen; and I am 
not sure but that I would feel a little safer 
with a small admixture of black blood.—We 
have tried making the smoker-grate with 
smaller perforations, but it is then so much 
more apt to get clogged, we have chosen the 
size of holes as we now make them. Itisa 
question between two evils, you see; having 
the grate clog, or letting small coals of fire 
out oceasionally. 


LARGE REPORTS, ETC. 

Many wonderful things in GLEANINGS I see; 
and without raising a doubt about their truth, I 
would ask how it was done; what kind of hives; 
where were the sections put, at the side — near the 
brood-comb, or on top in crates, ete.? Allthese par- 
ticulars should be given, or the statement of the 
treat result is of no use to your readers. The how 
would help me very much, as I wish to know the 
best way to handle my bees. I have no doubt a 


great deal more honey will be gathered some years 

than others. I would not publish the result unless 

the method pursued be also giver. J. HL. 
Emerson, Jeff. Co., O., Feb. 15, 1883. 


1 hardly agree with you, friend H. The 
plan of working is given so fully in every 
issue of GLEANINGS that it is generally sup- 
posed to be fully understood. Where ex- 
traordinary results have been obtained, or 
where some different plan of working, other 
than the ordinary one, has been used, I be- 
lieve the friends usually give us the details. 
I am inclined to think, my friend, you must 
be a new comer, not yet quite fully ac- 
quainted with us and our work. 

ASPARAGUS AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

On page 89, H. V. N. Dimmic asks the question, “Is 
| asparagus a honey-producing plant ?’’ I should say 
itis. Several years ago I lived in a district where 
fruit and vegetables composed almost the entire 
crop of the surrounding farms ; and within a radi- 
us of three miles there was thirty or forty acres of 
asparagus grown; and as it generally blossomed 
during a dearth of honey I had a good opportunity to 
judge its value as a honey-producing plant. My 
bees worked on it from early morn until dark, and 
gathered from % to 2 lbs. per day. The honey is 
light in color, and has a peculiar acid taste, some- 
what resembling raw unripe clover honey. It was 
very thin, and thickened very slowly. It is a profit- 
able crop to raise for market, and would pay well 
for that alone; but I do not think that it produces a 
| sufficient quantity of honey to warrant a bee-keep- 
er in planting several acres for honey alone; but if 
a ready sale could be found for the vegetable in 
spring, it would pay bee-keepers to raise it, thus 
helping to keep up the flow of honey through the 
| season. EDWARD S. FOULKS. 
| New Albany, Ind., Feb. 12, 1883. 





ANOTHER WAY TO BIND GLEANINGS. 

This is the way I do my binding of GLEANINGS and 
other book-formed papers. It might be with others 
| as with myself; they would like to have them bound, 
but don’t like to pay the price asked todo it. I place 
them right straight in a pile, the backs all to come 
out even. Take a ‘%-in. strip of suitable leather; 
through this drive three 1%-in. wire nails; then 
through the back of the papers; turn around, and 
lay with the heads on a hammer, and clinch the 
nails. Take another strip of leather and nail right 
over the clinches, with °j-inch wire nails. You can 
also make a good leather back by simply taking a 
wider strip of leather, nailing with 14-inch wire 
nails, as at first. Nail the leather around the back, 
and nail over the clinches as before. By this way 
youcan bind them astight as any book-binder. 


Wm. K. DEISHER. 
Kutztown, Pa., Feb. 10, 1883. 


BLANKS FOR BEE-KEEPERS WHO LEAVE THEIR HONEY 
ON COMMISSION. 

Will it not pay for you or Mr. Newman to get up 
a blank receipt-book for honey-producers to use with 
retail dealers in small country towns, where they 
leave honey to scll on commission? We want a 
receipt for the merchant to sign, itemizing the dif- 
ferent kinds and sizes of packages, and to pay a 
specified price for all that he sells, and the balance 
not sold to be returned to the producer. I think 
our patent-medicine men use something of this 
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kind, and I think there would be demand enough 
to pay for getting them out. E. Liston. 
Virgil City, Cedar Co., Mo., Jan. 1883. 

Thanks, friend L. Now who among our 
readers can send us a blank, such as patent- 
medicine men carry ? 


oo 
wey 


” 


“THE OLD WOMAN THAT LIVED IN A SHOE,” ETC. 
You have read of the ‘‘ old woman that lived in a 
shoe,’ etc.? Well, I have more bees than I want, or 
know what to do with; and if they swarm as they 
did last year, I shall be sorely puzzled. I have 
black, hybrid, and Italians. I haven't time to at- 
tendtothem. If you get scarce, send me some cag- 
es, and I think I could send you a bushel or so. I 
know I shall have the bee fever when spring opens. 
As the darkey said, I had a ‘‘simpsom”’ of it the 
other day, when I heard such a roaring in my bee- 
yard that attracted my attention nearly a hundred 
yards off. The bees were out in fine force. 
cold wave has kept them indoors until to-day. I no- 
ticed them peeping out, and occasionally one on the 
wing. 

A FEVER THAT EVEN QUININE WON'T HELP. 


know how to provide against the beefever. Doyou? | 
Ellaville, Ga., Jan. 17, 1883. C. H. SMITH. 

Who will help friend S. out of his trou- 
ble? Can’t Mrs. Harrison tell him what will | 
do when quinine fails? She seems to be| 
quite a wise doctor. 


A PLEA FOR PATENT-HIVE MEN. 
Judging from a letter lately received from a lady | 
in Alabama, you owe the * Golden” bee-hive man a 
compliment. She says, ** Until last year, nearly 
every one here used box hives; but the Golden bee- 
hive man came along, and he deserves this much 
credit: he interested many in bees, and opened the | 
way for information. I do not know why it is 
counted among the ‘ humbugs.’”’ 

In this letter she says that she has A BC and 
GLEANINGS; and as this Golden bee- hive man 
opened the way for information, he must have told 
his patrons of your publications. I have been told 
several times, by persons, that the first they knew 
of improved bee culture was by traveling patent- 
hive men, and you should not be too hard on them, 
brother Root. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Peoria, Ill., Feb., 1883. 
I * give in,” my friend, that “ patent-hive | 
men” are sometimes of value, by turning 
the attention of people to the subject of bee 
culture. The yellow fever also turns peo- 
ple’s attention to the subject of cleanliness ; 
but I don’t believe I should call it a very 
good thing to have around, though, after all. 
Can’t we learn bees, and be clean, without 
paying so dearly for it? 


OREGON AND WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
I see in your comments on the communication of 
friend March, of Washington Territory, in August 
number of GLEANINGS, you ask why they can not 
raise peaches and grapes, with such a climate as he 
describes, and then said: ‘‘ Perhaps it doesn’t rain, 
and you have to irrigate, as they do in California.” 
Now, Mr. Marcb has given a truthful account of the 
climate. They do not have to irrigate, for it rains 
enough, I assure you; but the truth is, that any 
thing will not do well in Washington Ty., or in this 
portion of Oregon, that requires warm nights to 





| 
The | 
|} and doeth it not, to him it is sin.”’ 
| for several days. 


Quinine will keep off an ordinary fever, but I don’t 


grow in, for the nights here in summer are nearly 
always cool, and seldom hot and sultry, as they are 
inthe east. That is the reason why peaches, corn, 
and melons do not do well here. 

HOW FAR BEES USUALLY FLY. 

As to the account Mr. March has given, of bees 
working long distances from their hives, I do not 
doubt that they sometimes fly several miles through 
an open country, after flowers, when there are none 
nearer; but I think that in a country interspersed 
with timber, bees seldom gather much honey over 
two miles from their hives. M. E. WARREN. 
| Portland, Multnomah Co., Or., Dec. 3, 1882. 
| 


BEES AND NEURALGIA. 

In years past I was a great sufferer from neural- 
gia, so I can sympathize with Mary Smith (in GLE\N- 
INGS); and while questioning myself as to the pro- 
priety of sending a prescription to a bee journal, 
the words came, * To him that knoweth to do good, 
I think hers is a 
very severe remedy, as a bee-sting makes me sick 
I did our extracting last summer. 
I have never been stung while working amongst 
them, as I never venture without the armor. I like 
working among the bees, It is healthful, and quite 


| exciting — enough so for weak nerves. 


The following I have taken for years, and it al- 
ways cured foratime. One oz. tincture of iron; 25 
cents’ worth quinine; mix. Take ten drops (then 
increase to fifteen) in about four table-spoons of 
cold water four timesaday. Eat plain food — gra- 
ham bread. 

llike the Home readings, as they do me good. I 
like the principle of carrying our religion into our 
working homes. May wisdom be given thee, to lay 
judgment to the line and righteousness to the plum- 
met of the gospel, is the desire of thy friend — 

JANE H. IDYLE. 

Heathcote, Ont., Can., Feb. 15, 1883. 

Many thanks for your kind words, my 
friend; but I am almost afraid your remedy 
is not one to be advised,even though it does 
bring relief. Your remark, ‘** for a time,” 
covers the whole ground. I believe our best 
physicians are getting to be a little loth in 
recommending quinine. Better take the 
graham bread, and plenty of outdoor air 


| along with the bees. 


FROM 1 TO 15, AND 200 LBS. NIONEY. 

After my loss by fire in Kansas last year. I brought 
one colony, saved from the burning wreck, and 
without feeding increased to 15, and 200 Ibs. honey. 
But being in a strait with our church building, | 
sold them for $50.00 and put it all into the Lord’s 
treasury. I have now 4 stands of blacks, which | 
bought very cheap. Our church and 8. 8. and Band 
of Hope are prospering. B. of H. numbers nearly 
200. C. H. WRIGHT. 

Siloam Springs, Benton Co., Ark., Jan. 22, 1883. 

Truly, friend W., you have reason to trust 
in the Lord. With such a locality, surely 
you will prosper. 


THE SQUEAKING MOTH. 

Some years ago, when I was living in Nevada City, 
Cal., my notice was several times called to large bee- 
tles, or pinch-bugs, that were brought around the 
door in the early part of the evening by a young 
cat, and I soon noticed that they would make a kind 
of grating or squeaking sound. This noise I found 
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to be produced by their rubbing their back legs to- 
gether against the sides of their bodies. By holding 
them between the thumb and finger, so that they 
could work their legs freely, it was easy to see how 
the squeaking was produced. I have two specimens 
now in a cabinet. 

THAT PLAN FOR A HONEY-HOUSE. 

You are right when you say that no one plan will 
suit all bee-keepers any more than any one pian 
for a dwelling will suit all persons. You were also 
perfectly safe when you said you would give a hun- 
dred dollars for a honey-house plan that would 
‘just suit you.’’ I saw the “*ketch”’ at once, and 
therefore did not spend much time on it; but it 
seems all did not see the “ point.’” A hundred or a 
thousand plans might be sent you, and it would 
be an easy matter to say that not one “exactly 
suited you.”’ I never considered it as a real bona- 
fide offer of a honey-house plan as it read, 

A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., Feb., 1883. 

Thanks for your fact in natural history, 
friend F. I believe insects, many of them, 
utter notes of distress or alarm in a way 
similar to the one you indicate, and yet they 
are as truly tokens of their feelings as if 
they did it with their mouths. Bees indi- 
sate anger or joy by the hum of their wings, 
and I presume other insect tribes do their 
talking in other similar ways, or, if I may 
be excused, in whatever way they have 
found, by long ages of practice, to be 
handiest.—I assure you, friend F., I had not 
the remotest intention of having any 
‘* ketch in what I said about honey-houses, 
although it is true I did not expect to pay 
anybody just now for plans and specifica- 
tions. I simply used the expression to indi- 
cate how much I thought we needed some- 
thing of the kind. lt seems to me that 
none of us know now just what we shall 
need. When we do I am ready to pay even 
more than that, to have an architect work 
it out. 


ABUTILON, AGAIN. 

I see you inquire about flowering maples, so I will 
try togive you my experience. My brother's wife 
has two large maple-trees, full in bloom. I don’t 
know the fullname. The leaves are green and yel- 
low spotted, very attractive to the eye. One day 
she came to visit me, or, rather, say family, and 
brought me one of those beautiful maple flowers 
along. She knows I am very fond of flowers, and 
so she did that to please me. After my inspection 
or examination I found it to contain about 3 bee- 
loads of juice, or secretion, which had the finest fla- 
vor, or the nearest taste to natural honey, I ever 
saw. Ithink ita very fine honey-plant, if we only 
had enough of them. Please say what you think of it. 
Now, friend K., I bave one question for you to an- 
swer: My hives are all facing the south sun, so you 
see the noon sun strikes the front of the hive very 
heavy by this time of the year. Monday last was a 
very clear day, but the wind has been so heavy and 
cold that most of the bees which left the entrance to 
any extent, were checked by the cold wind, fell 
down on the snow, and there they are sleeping yet, 
fully two swarms, I believe. That is interesting, 
boys, isn’t it? Some of the stocks haven’t been out 
for quite a little time, so I concluded to let them go, 
providing they were out every week orso. I think 





I should have shoveled up the entrance with snow, 
to make it dark inside. If convenient, answer soon 
how you would proceed under such circumstances, 
as I might getin such a fix again, ere long. You 
never answered me many questions. I will see 
what you will do this time. D. E. BEsT. 

Best's, Pa., Feb. 14, 1883. 

I am very glad to hear you corroborate the 
good report from abutilon, friend b. It 
seems to indicate that itis a regular habit of 
the plant to secrete nectar in this way.—As 
a rule I do not believe bees get out and get 
lost in the way you mention, very much, 
when they are in a state of health. This be- 
ing the case, I have not very much faith in 
shading the entrances, or fastening them in 
their hives. Shoveling snow over the en- 
trances might cool off the hive so they 
would not come out, or it might do a better 
thing by furnishing them the water they 
were going out after, and thus reduce them 
to quietness.— There are several reasons why 
I do not try to answer all the questions sent 
me; but the greatest is, that it is beyond my 
power, without neglecting other matters 
that I can not neglect conscientiously. The 
questions I pass over are, for the most part, 
because | don’t feel as if | could give any 
valuable light on the matter, like the one 
you have just asked, friend Bb. I have just 
now been thinking of a shorthand writer; 
but they usually command great pay, and 1 
am afraid they would not write just what [ 
wanted said, even then. Thanks for your 
gentle reminder, friend Best, all the same, 
and I will try to do better. 


ANA BC SCHOLAR WITH 8&3 COLONIES TO START WITH. 

Iam an A BC scholarin bee-kee ping. Last spring 
I took on shares from a bee-keeper who was about 
to move to Colorado, 83 swarms—lItalians, hybrids, 
and blacks, all in chaff hives. Inever saw the inside 
of a hive before. I bought a second-hand A B C 
book, and borrowed GLEANINGS from afriend. As 
long as | keep bees I must have GLEANINGS. The 
past season was very poor for bees in this locality; 
but very few swarms issued. Instead of having an 
increase I went into winter quarters with only 70 
swarms. Inexperience, starvation in spring, and 
moths, was what caused the decrease. I got about 
1000 Ibs. comb, and 600 Ibs. extracted honey; sold 
the extracted honey for from 10 to 12% cts., and the 
comb, from 15 to 20, per |b. Honey was mostly from 
white clover. 

HANGING OUT. 

A great many of my swarms in hot weather last 
August would hang out on the entrance-board, in 
big bunches, sometimes almost covering the front 
of the hive. I supposed they were going to swarm, 
but they did not. Whenever they hung out I took 
off the cover and set it crosswise of the corners of 
the top of the hive. If they could have been made 
to go to work it would have greatly increased the 
flow of honey. If an entrance were made in the up- 
per story, in front or behind, would it not have al- 
lowed sufficient ventilation, so that they would have 
gone to work instead of * loafing ’’? 

A “DUMMY”’ ON THE UPPER STORY. 

In putting on an upper story, nine section frames 
do not fill it, so I put in one brood frame, which fills 
the space. Now, suppose I put a division-board in, 
instead of the brood-frame, would not the bees store 
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the honey that would have gone into the brood- 
frames, in the section boxes? CHAS. BALLAMY. 

St. Clair, Mich., Feb. 18, 1883. 

A division- board, or “dummy,” would 
cause the bees to put the honey in the sec- 
tions; but if your hives are of such a width, 
I would rather have a few frames of thinner 
sections, and then you might test the advan- 
tages of thin and thick sections, side by side. 
—I do not think an entrance into the upper 
story advisable: it often induces the bees, 
queen and all, to vacate the lower story, and 
go above. Better shade the hives, or give 
ventilation at the entrance below.—I think, 
friend B., you would have made the season 
more profitable, had you sold all except 
about from 15 to 25 of your colonies, until 
you had had a little more experience. 


FROM 32 TO 65, AND 1800 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 

I commenced in the spring of 1882 with 32 hives, 
mostly weak ones. I got 1800 lbs. of section -box 
honey, mostly from Spanish needle and honey-dew 
and bee-weed. I have 65 stands at present, all rich 
and strong; sold 8 swarms; had 14 run away, mostly 
Italians. I did all my work myself, and raised 500 
bushels of corn from ten acres of ground; also five 
acres of buckwheat; got considerable seed, but no 
honey. HIRAM PEER. 

Ellis, Ill., Feb. 7, 1883. 

Pretty well done, I should say, Hiram. 


A SUGGESTION IN REGARD TO SPRING DWINDLING. 

Our president, Mr. 8. I. Freeborn, said at our con- 
vention this winter, that he had noticed (after an 
experience of 25 years) that bees that had been win- 
tered in a very low degree of temperature were al- 
ways the most affected by spring dwindling. Have 
others noticed it? He said, that if they were kept 
warm enough so they would carry out their own 
dead bees he thought the conditions about right, and 
that none but diseased or old bees would leave the 
hive if kept dark. Is this not about 5 degrees above 
the law? I willgive you a“ brief” of our 

CONVENTION REPORT. 

We have 23 members, of which 13 were present, 
and reported 787 colonies, spring count; condition 
fair. 1249 colonies, fall count; condition good. 


Produced, light comb honey - - _— 2,980 1bs. 
<4 ~ on - = 48,400 Ibs, 
“3 dark “* 5 ~ © 18,450 lbs. 
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76,130 Ibs. 
Had the other members reported, I think we could 
have swelled the amount to nearly 50 tons, as one of 
the members, I have since learned, had 10,000 Ibs. 
So you see we make sweet enough up here among 
the basswoods to sweeten up a big batch of glucose, 
so city folks can eat it. M. A. GILL, 40, 
Viola, Wis., Feb., 1883, Sec. P. B. K. A. 


A ““CORN-SHELLER’”’ BUZZ-SAW. 

I want a circular saw, one for making bee sash 
by hand power, rigged to a corn-sheller. I have a 
good heavy fly-wheel, and good speed. I want it for 
ripping out sash, or suited toa little cross-cut use. 
Now, what sized saw and gauge will you recommend 
and furnish? I have a mandrel for one-inch hole. 

Parker’s Landing, Pa., Feb. 14, 1883. H. H. Say. 

Many thanks, friend S., for your novel 
suggestion. The machinery for running a 
corn-sheller is just about what we need for 
a hand-ripper; and although some of the 
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brethren may laugh, I tel) you the laugh 
may be eventually on our side. I wonder 
now that it never occurred to me before. I 
am sure the manufacturers of corn-shellers 
might, by a very little change, give us a 
hand-power saw at about the same price as 
a corn-sheller. I would advise about 10-inch 
saws; and if they could be firmly set on the 
same mandrel that carries the  balance- 
wheel it would give the best results, I think. 
This shaft should be about 3 feet long, so 
that the balance - wheel need not be in the 
way of long and wide stuff, and the crank 
would be best near this wheel. With such 
a machine a couple of good men ought to 
make hives pretty fast. As the turning 
would be harder than feeding the stuff, they 
could change about; or if *‘orders’’ were 
rushing, a third man might assist, and then 
one could be resting, or doing some light 
work, about a third of the time. <A 10-inch 
saw, geared so as to have about the speed of 
a fanning-mill, or a little more, will do very 
effective work. 
HONEY ON THE HONEY-HOUSE FLOOR, 

Those who have honey in combs hanging in the 
honey-house never seem to speak of its dripping, 
and daubing the floor. Would it not be a good plan 
to have large square shallow pans to catch the drip? 
It looks bad to see it on the floor. <A. B. OSBORN. 

Spring Bluff, Adams Co., Wis., Feb. 12, 1883. 

You are right, friend O. I would not 
have honey daubed on the floor, under any 
circumstances. Our combs arealways hung 
in spare Simplicity hives ; and, by the way, 
are We sure any better comb-closet can be 
invented than they make when piled one 
over the other ? Well, to keep the floor clean 
we have for years used shallow tin pans 
that a Simplicity hive will just stand in. 
They are in size about 164x208, and the edge 
is turned up about 4 inch, and soldered at 
the corners, so the honey never runs out of 
them. Where the floor was uneven we used 
to have some trouble with mice gnawing un- 
der the bottom of the hive; but with these 
large dripping-pans, we have a sure thing 
When the pans are not in use 
under the hives they are nested. and set 
away. In green-corn season they are handy 
for drying corn. Wecan make them for 15 
cts. each ; $1.35for 10, or $12.00 per hundred, 
if any of the friends should want them. 


A TOMATO THAT BEARS HONEY. 

I wish to ask you or your readers if there is any 
special merit in the Strawberry tomato, or ground- 
cherry, a8 a honey-plant. I noticed my bees on the 
blossoms almost constantly. They bloom when six 
inches high, and continue in bloom all the season. 
This plant is quite rare in some sections, although it 
isa very valuable fruit indeed. I have raised them 
several years, and esteem them above any other 
fruit for canning or preserving. Perhaps some of 
your readers will be interested in a description of 
them. They are an entirely distinct species of tn- 
mato; are about as large as ox-heart cherries, and 
grow in a pod, or husk. They are of a bright yellow 
color, and have a strawberry flavor. They will yield 
wonderfully; are cultivated like tomatoes, and will 
keep, in their pods till mid-winter, if desired. Now, 
if it should be that they are valuable for honey, it 
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would be a strong point in their favor. Ihave saved 
a fine lot of seed; andif any of your readers wish 
to try them, [ shall be pleased to mail them a pack- 
age, if they will write to me and inclose stamp. I 
have kept bees but one season; 
enough success to feel hopeful. 
Clinton Belew, Ae ge 7. 16, 1883. 


A. 'T. Cook. 


A NEW WAY TO PUT UP SIMPLICITLY HIVES. 

Saw out corners the same as for chaff hives, only 
use 14-inch plank, instead of 3-inch. Use 16 screws 
to ahive. In the fall, when you put your bees in 
chaff hives, take out the screws, and your hives will 
be in the flat, so you can pack them away in a very 
small place. 

MOLLY HEATH HONEY-PLANT. 
We have a plant three years old; has never blos- 


somed yet; it stands about 38inches high; the leaves | 


We are keeping it in hopes it 
T can’t recomme nditas a 
. BASSETT. 


are very handsome. 

will blossom some time. 

honey-plant, but it looks nice. p.8 
Farnumsville, Mass., Feb. 12, 1883. 


Too much expense, friend B.,and too much | 
work to put upand take down. —We have | 


had some nice plants, but, like yours, never 
seem to blossom. 





Notes and duevies, 





CHAFF HIVES. 
i poy bees are all looking rather dirty in the sin- 
gle-wall hives, but look very well in chaff 


ee hives. I commenced last spring with 1% 


swarms, and increased to 38, and sold $100 worth of | 


honey, built in those sections you sent me. If my 
bees do not ali die I shall need some more like them. 
Per rinsville, Mich., Feb. 13, 1883. Wa. C. HERR. 


ONE-FIFTH OF A MILLION LBS. OF HONEY. 

My purchases since September, of extracted hon- 
ey, were over 200,000 Ibs. 
now. 

Cincinnati, O., Dec. 29, 1882. 


CnHaAs. F. Mura. 


FROM 7 TO 22, AND HALF A TON OF HONEY. 

I began last spring with 7 colonies, and extracted 
about 900 Ibs., and took about 100 lbs. of comb hon- 
ey, and increased to 22. Last season was the best 
we have ever had in this part of Illinois. TU use a 
chaff hive of my own make. G. 'T. WILLIs. 

Hoopeston, IIL, Feb. 13, 1883. 


I commenced the season with 100 stands, all very 
weak; took 5800 Ibs. extracted. honey, and 2000 Ibs. 
comb. Comb honey sold at 154% to 18 cents; ex- 
tracted sold at 10 cents up to date, but I have 1000 
lbs. yet to sell. This is not a very good location, for 
there are about 600 colonies within 2 miles of me. 

Shellsburg, Ia., Jan. 6, 1883. ROBT. QUINN. 


SWEET-CORN MEAL—A SUGGESTION. 

Who has tried Mammoth sweet-corn meal for bees 
in the spring, to stimulate brooding? We had a 
small patch, and fed it to some young fowls; 
had pullets lay so early, and so abundantly. 

BUCKWHEAT IN MISSOURI. 

The last of July is the best time to sow buckwheat 
here in S. W. Missouri. It fruits better, and its poor 
honey is out of the way, being used for brooding 
and winter stores. M. JERRY. 

Purdy, Mo., Jan., 1883. 


have had just | 


About half or more is sold | 


never | 


$18.00 A HIVE. 
My last summer crop of box honey averaged me 
over $18.00 per ** skep,”’ spring count. 
Romulus, N. Y., Feb. 19, 1883. JOHN UPDYKE. 


I started in the spring with 8; have 21 now — two 
went to the woods, and returned two late swarms. IL 
| took 1100 Ibs., mostly comb honey, all from upper 
story. J.B. TOWNSEND. 

Bedford, Iowa, Jan. 23, 1883. 





SAWDUST — SNOW. 
If bees winter well in a snowbank, why not if cov- 
ered with sawdust? E. PICKUP. 
Limerick, Il, Feb. 9, 1883. 
{!t will do, friend P., only it must be kept dry. 
Snow is usually dry, you know. J 


I made in 1882, beginning with last week in Aug- 
ust, and ending second week in Oct., 1882, on an 
| average of 14 hives, $210. I have 15 hives, and my 
bees average 40 lbs. to the hive; nearly all queens 
reared from an imported one. J.C. BAKER, 

Paragon, Ind., Jan. BL, 1883. 


FRIEND JARRETT’S TROUBLE. 

| What would a man have done with 100 colonies of 

| bees here last spring, not knowing what a season we 
were going to have, the average natural swarming 

| being 6 and 7 to the colony, spring count? 

West Point, Ia., Jon. deni 1883. J. E. JARRETT. 


! 

| FROM 3 TO 12, AND 3k LBS. OF HONEY. 

| My report for 1882. I began in the spring, 3 hives 

| Of bees; got 312 Ibs. of extracted honey, 95 Ibs. of 

comb in one-pound sections and four-pound boxes, 

and increased to 12 hives, allin good condition, and 

plenty of honey to keep them through winter. 
Hustisford, Wis., Jan. 20, 1883. WILLIAM SEITZ, 


One man who keeps bees told me when I told of 
the large business you did in rearing queens, that 
there was no such thing as a queen bee. He never 
saw one, and did not believe anybody did. I told him 
I hoped to show him one some day. 

EVERETT W. Briaas. 
y 5, 1883, 


Plympton, Mass., Feb 


PILING UP THE HIVES FOR SURPLUS. 

| We had 17 colonies in spring; kept them from in- 

creasing by tiering them up 3 and 4 stories high, and 

took off 500 lbs. white clover, and 700 lbs. choice 

goldenrod honey, “all extracted.”” Our 17 colonies 

are packed in chaff hives. B. SALISBURY & Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich., Dec. al, 1882. 


CARPETING THE FL OoR TO THE PEET CAGES. 
The tin slides of the Peet cages may be made less 
objectionable by giving them a coat of Demar var- 
nish for a sizing, and covering them with flock, the 
same as sign-writers use. Tryit. It is nearest a 
carpet of any thing I know of. ALEX. COLLINS. 
Corning, Holt Co., Mo., Feb. 2 2, 1883. 


2000 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 6 COLONIES OF BEES. 

I received from 6 colonies, spring count, 2000 ibs. 
of honey. One stranger I hived made 400 Ibs. My 
hives are from 4 to 8 stories, 12 by l2in., and 9 high. 
When I want but one swarm I put the new-hived 
swarm on the old stand; that settles swarming. My 
bees worked hard. S. HAMMERSCHNEIDER, 

Homestead, Iowa, Jan. 27, 1883. 

{{ should say they did work hard, friend H., and I 
am inclined to think you dida little of the same too. 
Eh?] 
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NEW POLLEN. | 
My bees are all out to-day, and are gathering pol- 
len. They are going in and out the same as they 
would in the monthof July. Isit something strange | 
for them to be out this season of the year? I went | 
through them yesterday, and they are in excellent 
condition. G. W. CREE. 
Covington, Ky., Feb. 16, 1883. 


The mercury is 66° above zero this morning, and | 
Lhave just examined two colonies of bees. Both | 
are in fine condition, one having brood in all stages. 
I can hardly miss the honey they haveconsumed. I 
have never lost a colony in wintering, and am in 
good hopes of geting all my bees through the re- 
mainder of this winter. J. P. MOORE. 
Morgan, Ky., Feb. 16. 1°83. 


STATISTICS FOR NEW JERSEY. 

After correspondence with Dr. Miller, I find that 
I can best carry out the auxiliary purposes of our | 
association by requesting the fraternity in New 
Jersey to forward at once their reports, and those of 
their neighborhood, direct to Dr. C.C. Miller, Maren- 


£0, Illinois. Givefactsona postal. Doit now. For | 
N. J. & E. B. K. A. C. H. Rue, 
Feb. 12, 1883. Committee. 


I began last spring with 30, and increased to 60 | 
swarms, and 1000 lbs. of honey—600 comb, 400 ex- | 
tracted, and have had from 25 to 50 Ibs. apiece to | 
winter on. I got 15 to 17 cts. per lb. for comb, and 10 | 
for extracted. 
better than a good many have done in this neighbor- | 
hood, for they have not got a pound of surplus with | 
as many swarms as [I have. Bees have wintered | 
well here so far; my 60 colonies are all very strong, 
and promise well. JULIUS FROSCH. 
Elmore, Ottawa Co., O., Feb. 17, 1883. 


WHEAT-STUBBLE HONEY, AGAIN. 

On the 29th of July, between 4and5in the after- 
noon, our bees were working on my nearest neigh- 
bor’s wheat-stubble (where the wheat had been cut 
two days), so that he was afraid to go through to 
where he was going to rake, where it had been cut 
more recently, for the bees were not working there. 
A GOOD WORD FOR THE GOOD CANDY. 
Twelve swarms are now in the cellar, with plenty 
of stores, and in excellent condition; two weak ones 
we are feeding your Good candy, with the best re- 
sults. It is ahead. EDMUND L. YOUNGS. 
Port Crane, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1883. 





Bee Hotany, 
OR HONEY-PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 





SNOWDROP —SYMPHORICARPUS RACEMOSUS. 

if NCLOSED find specimen flower-stem, and flower, 
W of a shrub that is grown to some extent in this 
3 section, as a dooryard ornamental shrub. It 
grows from 4to6feet high; the leaf and habit of 
growth very much resemble buck-bush, only of 
larger growth. The berries or fruit are white when 
ripe, and about the size and shape of cranberries. 
The name it goes by here is snowdrop. My atten- 
tion has been directed to it for the last three weeks, 
as a honey-producing source. I think it equal, or 
nearly so, to basswood. Perhaps it will not yield 





' amount of basswood. 


| is, which has small dark-red berries. 
| frequently called coralberry, or Indian currant. 


Humbuqs ¢ Swindles 


This is nothing to brag of, but it is | - 


| = 


honey in as large quantities as the basswood; but as 
it remains in bloom so long, I am inclined to think 
that a larger amount of honey could be collected 
from an acre of this shrub than from an equal 
It bears honey from early 
morn tilllate in the evening. The bees fairly fight 
over it. Can you give the specific or botanical name, 
and any information as to its value as a honey- 
shrub? R. B. ROBBINS. 
Bloomdale, O., June 26, 1882. 


The plant is the Symphoricarpus racemosus, Mx., 
commonly called snowberry. It grows wild on 
rocky banks and is quite largely cultivated as an or- 
nameatal plant. The flowers are white, or slightly 
rose color,and are produced all summer. I have 


| observed the bees working upon the bushes grown 


in this vicinity. There is another species, S. vulgar- 
This latter is 


W. kt. LAZENBY. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, July 10, 1882. 





Pertaining to Bee Culture. 





We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in conducting 
this department, and would consider it a favor to have them 
send us all circulars that have a deceptive appearance. The 
greatest care will be at all times maintained to prevent injustice 
being done any one. 


wT is bad enough to be told there is a pat- 
ent on using hives tio story, or on us- 
ing any kind of a division-board; but 
now our old friend H. H. Flick just wakes 
up to the fact that he has a patent on all 


| wide frames for holding sections, and has 


had all along. Here is one of the circulars, 
such as he is sending out, to scare innocent 
unsuspicious bee-keepers into buying sup- 
plies of him, or ‘‘ speedy satisfaction ” will 
be demanded. 
NOTICE TO 
BEE-KEEPERS AND SUPPLY DEALERS. 

Bee-keepers are respectfully informed, that I am 
the Inventor and Patentee ot the double or broad 
frame for holding inside frames or sections, togeth- 
er with the section, for surplus honey; and that 
nearly all Apiary supply manufacturers and deal- 
ers are infringing on my patent, dated September 21, 
1869, and ante-dated September 8, 1869, No. 95,100, 
which fu_ly covers both frames in question. 

Bee-keepers are advised not to use, or buy from 
manufacturers or dealers in Apiarian supplies. who 
are not licensed by me under said patent, as all per- 
sons infringing on said patent are liable for dam- 
ages. 

The Jaw will be enforced in all cases of infring- 
ment, unless speedy satisfaction is given. 


AVANSVILLE, PA. i 

‘i Somerset Co.’ H. H. FLICK. 

Many of our older readers will recognize 
the man as the one who took a recipe for 
artificial honey out of Dr. Chase’s Recipe 
Book, and then, by means of a great spread- 
eagle advertisement, sold it for three dollars 
or such a matter. Mr. H. H. F., if you 
want us to keep your name standing right 
along in Ilumbugs and Swindles, just keep 
sending out those little circulars. As there 
is no date on the little paper, we might 
think it was a thing of a long time ago; but 
complaints and inquiries are coming from 
different directions. 
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Our Homes. 


Ye are my witnesses.—ISALAH 43:10. 


CIVOME years ago our kind pastor, Mr. | 
SS) Reed, of whom I have before told you | 
' something, was conducting a series of | 
meetings among us; and during their prog- 
ress he made a remark something like this: 
That if the Christian people, or if even the | 
members of our own church, would turn out 
to our regular evening meetings. the ungod- 
ly, and those who are open scoffers, the in- | 
temperate, and the deliberately wicked 
would come too. He furthermore said, that 
if the church people, when they got there, | 
would stand up and testify, or bear witness | 
to Christ’s saving power, a revival would | 
follow, and sinners would be converted. 
Before going further. I wish to stop a min- | 
ute. Whatisa revival ? and what Is ‘** con- 
verted,”? as we Christian people understand | 
it? Dear friends, I can remember very | 
well the few short years ago when I used to 
stick up my nose, as it were, and say, ** Oh | 
pshaw! it fairly makes me sick to hear peo- 


ple talk such foolishness.” I wonderif there | 
are any who feel any like itnow. If so,itis | 
to them I want to talk. Intelligent people | 
mean nowadays by ‘‘ conversion,” being re- | L ra \ ! i 

; : & ‘town, and for the upbuilding of purity of 


vived up, and shaken up, to new and better 


impulses. If there arein yourneighborhood | 
people who are not square in deal, and you | 


ally all, for just a few evenings; and then, 


| in view of the great good that was to be ac- 
‘complished by getting rid of a lot of the sin 
_ | of the world, or, if you choose, a lot of the 
| ugliness in the world, it doesn’t seem as if it 
| would be very hard to get them all to stand 


up, one at a time, and testify to the fact that 
they knew of, and had had some experience, 
of the troubles made by sin, in order that 


| we might unite our voices, and may be also 
| our hearts, against this common enemy and 


foe to the happiness of mankind. Well, why 


should they not all come, in response to the 
| invitation and —s request of the pastor? 


Perhaps you would like to know how many 
did come. I can not remember now, but I 
think not more than 30 or 40. When indi- 
viduals were talked to about the matter, they 
all insisted it was not their particular selves 
who were wanted. ‘* Why, Mr. Root, do you 


| really think it cou/d do any good if J should 
| go?” And thus it was that they made ex- 
| cuses, and refused to believe that any par- 
‘ticular good could come from such a little 


simple thing as going to meeting, and stand- 
ing up among the rest, and saying they were 
anxious for a deeper work of grace in our 
community. 

One excuse for declining to ‘‘ bear wit- 
ness,’ as it is commonly termed, was be- 
cause everybody knew already that they 
would do any thing for a revival in our 


morals, and uprightness of heart. : 
Ilave you noticed that I have had quite a 





at nn one ama 0 


~~ = er me ate me 


er 
- ro 


know it, you know that a revival of good im- | fondness for telling what ** they” did, or they 
pulses and purposes is neéded. If you have , Said, all along? One would naturally infer 
people who are selfish, and who say one | that / went right along and stood up and 


thing one day and another thing another be- | bore witness, and did every thing that ought 





cause the latter happens to suit their pur- 
pose better, you know again that something 
to make people feel that it is before God 
they stand and act and think, would be a 
grand good thing, and so on through all the 


whole category of sins. Did you ever feel | 


the need of some friend whom you could be 


sure was always right — never evasive or | 
querulous, or known to give as an excuse. 


tor the evasion of duty, any thing that was 


not just the plain square simple truth ? If) 


so, did you ever find one ? and do you know 
what it is to thank God for having sent you 


a friend who is always, and under all cir-| 
cumstances and provocations, thoroughly | 
honest before himself and God? If you can | 


appreciate such a virtue, have you yourself 


got it? If you are honest enough with your- | 
self to own up you haven’t, you can proba- | 
bly understand the need of a revival in your | 
own heart. ‘* Create in me a clean heart, O | 


God, and renew a right spirit within me.”’ 
Well, if the people about you need a revival, 
and you need one too, there is no further 
need of discussing the matter. Our pastor 
told us it would come, if the church people 
would only come forward and act up to their 
convictions. A friend thought he was a lit- 
tle rash in saying a revival would surely 
come, for how should he know positively ? 
There are, or. perhaps, I should say there 
were then, say 250 enrelled members of our 
church. It doesn’t seem as if it would bea 
very diflicult matter to get them all to come 
to these extra meetings, or, at least, practic- 


| to be done, all right. 
| Itis true, I did attend most of the meet- 
ings, and I usually took part, in some way ; 
/ but I am sorry to say that I did it more be- 
eause I loved my pastor, and wanted to as- 
sist him in any way I could, rather than be- 
sause I had much real abiding faith that a 
| general reform in our town would result 
from such a comparatively simple thing as 
having all the church come forward and 
bear witness. Ile explained to us, in the 
' many kind sermons preached during those 
| days, that itis not only those who live perfect 
lives, whom God wants to bear testimony, 
but especially the ones who feel discouraged 
because they make such poor headway in 
trying to lead Christian lives. “Just as I 
am, without one plea, but that thy blood 
was shed for me.” It seemed almost in vain 
that he pleaded. Thechurch wouldn’t come, 
because they didn’t believe any such simple 
;act on their part was going to bring any 
| great general good. I am sorry to say, that, 


| 


/ although I came, / didn’t believe very much 


| that going to meeting and confessing myself 
'a failure, in one sense, in what I knew I 
| ought to be, would have any effect in stop- 
| ping the blasphemy that emanated nightly 
' from the saloon I passed on the way. 

| I had read where David said, after asking 


, God to give him a clean heart and a right 
| spirit, 
Then will I teach transgressors thy ways; and sin- 
ners shall be converted unto thee.—Ps. 51: 13. 


But I did not believe it, or at least I did 
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not realize that it applied to me as well as to | heart in the work. At about the time of 


David. The meetitgs for the winter were | these meetings, or perhaps at this very meet- 
closed, and our disheartened pastor not very | ing, these two friends seemed to wake up, 
long after bid us a sad adieu, and accepted and put on a.new spirit of earnest devotion 
an offer to labor in a new field. Although a | tothe Master’s work that was almost like the 
few during that winter started in the service experience of a new convert. I noted the 
of the Master, I presume many thought ‘tthe , bright earnestness and joy in their faces, 
attempt to get up a revival,” as they ex-| and, in my want of faith, wondered if it 
pressed it, was atailure. Was ita failure? | would last. It has lasted, dear friends, al- 
My mind goes back especially to one of though years have passed since then. They 
the meetings that winter. There were but | have had some trouble, and been at times 
a few there, and mostly young people, or discouraged; but they have never, I am 
those but a few years on the Christian path- | sure, been back where they were before 
way. Our pastor again spoke of the impor- those meetings. It has been my privilege 
tance of nif Gaking a part, and remarked, | once to cheer them in a time of trouble, and 
with great emphasis and feeling, that if to hold up God’s promises before them; but 
every one present, in just this little meeting, | it was a far easier task than it is with those 
would stand up, or take part in prayer, a| Who have never known Christ’s great love 
blessing would surely follow. For once it for sinners. Not only were these friends 
seemed his little flock were ready to stand | bright, and full of faith in our meetings, and 
by him; and although my faith was weak, | in our Sabbath-school, but it goes through 
and my thoughts probably much on busi- | all their lives. ‘‘ Ye are my witnesses,” 
ness as usual, as one after another began to | and no one who has known_ them can well 
tell of their ‘trials and successes in the | help seeing that their every-day lives are in- 
straight and narrow path, I began to shake | deed a witness for the Master. 

off my half-heartedness, and to enter fully; Those who attended that meeting, or the 
into the spirit. Among the rest who spoke meetings of that winter, have been a sort of 
was a convert from our county jail,of whom little band of earnest Christians of them- 
I have told you. What he said was in sub- | selves, ever since. Kvery Thursday even- 
stance something like this : — ' ing, and every Sunday evening, you will find 
‘** My friends, I can’t stand it to sit still | them promptly on hand at the young peo- 
any longer. I must speak. Iam not mak- | ple’s prayer-meeting, and that, too, almost 
ing tue progress in Christian life I should | in spite of cold and storms. Not only have 
make. Lam very much of the time sadly | they been in attendance, but their voices, as 
discouraged, and almost ready to give up; well as their lives, have continually borne 
but for all that, I love to beamong Christian | witness. The result has been, that the at- 
people, and I want to follow the Savior. I | tendance has increased year after year, until 
need your prayers; friends, remember me.”’ we now have, instead of the dozen that used 
Do you wonder that these few words | to come, an attendance of from fifty toa hun- 
roused us up? It wasas if some one who dred. It seems a little strange to me now, 
was out that winter night in cold waters, to think of young people being attracted toa 
amid blocks of ice, had sent a pleading cry | prayer-meeting; but it is nevertheless so, 
tous. Would we pray for him? ‘The thought | that our boys and girls, of almost all classes, 
in many a heart was, “* Why, God bless you, | 20W as arule gather there regularly. They 
dear old friend, to be sure, we will pray for | 20, because the educated and intelligent 
you, and help you by every means in our young people of our town are sure to be 
power.” It had been whispered, that his | there,and the meeting is mostly kept up and 
religion had of late grown somewhat cold ; | carried on by those of their own age who 
but did any one there feel less inclined to | testify and bear witness to the cause of 
pray for him on that account? Was there | Christ. The time was when one who joined 
one there. think you, whose religion had not | the Church would meet with sarcasm and 
at some time grown cold? If Il remember, | ridicule among our people; but the influence 
every one gave witness in some way of the | and testimony are now so strongly on the oth- 
need of a Savior; and wken the meeting | er side, that he who gets up in these meet- 
closed we were “with one accord,” like the | ings and declares his intention and pares: 
disciples on the day of Pentecost, shaking | to give up vain pleasures, and live for God 
hands, and showing in our looks that we felt | and his fellow-men, meets with kind words 
a sincere kindness and good will toward each | and encouragement instead. 

other we had not felt before. If anypresent | Through winter and summer these meet- 
had before felt a disposition to dwell on the | ings were attended with zeal and interest; 
infirmities of some other brother or sister | and although there were perhaps seasons 
present, the disposition was gone; and for | of comparative dullness for a time, it was 
the time, at least, he felt ashamed of it. I) pretty sure to be followed by a stepping oe 
am pretty sure that every one present at that | ward again pretty soon; and while I would 
meeting made a marked step in the way of a | by no means speak disparagingly of the 
better life, from that time forward. ‘There | weekly prayer-meeting for elderly people, it 
were present, at the time, a young married | was manifest to any observer, that amon 
couple who united with our church at about | our younger ones there was a brighter an 
the same time I did. These two, although more practical faith, if that is the word for 
faithful in the performance of all church du- ; it. I am now among the elderly ones, you 
ties, and regular attendants at most of our | see, and I have often felt rebuked for the 
meetings. had never taken any very active | want of zeal and interest I felt, as I came 
part in Christ’s work, nor had they seemed | into their midst. 

as full of the Spirit as some who had more; Well, shortly after the week of prayer, but 
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a few weeks ago, our pastor, feeling that the 
interest warranted it,called for special meet- 
ings to be held. Many came out; a few 
arose, and I felt that the work was doing at 
least tolerably well. 

One evening after the meeting I said as 
much to him; but to my surprise he seemed 
in trouble. Pretty soon it came out. 

* Brother Root, | am very much discour- 
aged; yes, terribly discouraged. I am dis- 
couraged because of the indifference of our | 
church. It is now a critical time with us; 
our town is full of a healthy interest on the | 
subject of religion. Business men have 
called to see me and talk it over, and I am 
frequently accosted on the street, relative to 
the matter. Our young people are discuss- 
ing and deciding. and great numbers are 
ready for the question, What shall 1 do to be | 
saved? Through it all it seems as if the 
most indifferent class of people were the 
members of our ehureh.”’ 

I suggested that we had a large attend- 
ance each Sabbath. 

* Yes,’ said he, ‘* they come to hear my 
sermons; and although I tell them what we | 
want with all the power L possess, they near- | 
ly all seem to think it doesn’t mean them; | 
and at this critical time, when we want all | 
the influence that can possibly be brought to | 
bear, both in attendance and taking part, | 
they stay away.” | 

My good earnest friend had roused me up | 
some by his little sermon (which I may not | 
have given just as he told it), and I not only | 
went nyself, but gave all of the shop hands 
a pretty earnest invitat.on at the noon sery- 
ice. After the short sermon I was almost a | 
little startled on seeing a young man arise | 
and acknowledge the wrong position in which 
he stood, and ask prayers. Ile had former- 
ly worked for me, a I knew him well. I 
wanted to get near him, and tell him how 
we all rejoiced, but he was gone before I 
saw him. Ou my way home in the darkness | 
I heard two talking earnestly. It was be- 
fore the residence of our old friend ** M.,” | 
who is now assistant editor of one of our 
county papers. The new convert was bear- 
ing witness already, with earnestness and 
power. One remark he made was this, in 
substance : — 

** Friends, [ have not been right, and I 
knew I was not right. I have been dissatis- 
fied all along, for 1 knew my influence was 
on the wrong side. I have made up my). 
mind to-night, that this thing shall be so no | 
longer, and I feel happy over it already.” | 

There was no need for him to say he felt 
happy, for it was evident in every word of 
the earnest tones in which he spoke. My 
friend, are you sure your influence is not on 
the wrong side ? is your life bearing witness 
on just the side you know it ought to be? 
You can not urge that you don’t take sides 
at all. A silent witness is a witness against 
the cause that is up prominently before the 
people. Ye are my witnesses. As he fin- 
ished, M. spoke :— 

‘**T tell you, friends, J have not been what 
I ought to be. Iam full of business, as you 
know, and I have excused myself from at- 
tending the meetings on this account. But 





| over and through our town. 





just let me give you an illustration: A few 


weeks ago the factory hands had a sleigh- 
ride, and asked me to go. I had more letters 
to answer that night than usual; but my 
wife and I both went to the sleigh-ride, and 
we got home so late that I got up at four 
o’clock in the morning and went up to the 
ollice and finished my writing. Ilave I ever 
done that for the sake of going to meeting ? 
No; but I tell you, friends, 1 am going to do 


| better.”’ 


Hle did do better, for he came to meeting 
and got up and confessed his past half- 
heartedness, and asked the prayers of the 
rest of the young people. As he sat down I 


| breathed a ‘‘thank God,’ and felf in my 


heart that here was surely good solid work 
being done for our town people, and for the 
Master. 

After the young convert left us that even- 
ing he went home to his boarding-place and 
told the people there of his new resolve: and 


; When one of our factory boys came in short- 


ly after, he told him also, evidently feeling 
happy at every step in the work of bear- 
ing witness. It came with the greater pow- 
er from him, from the fact that he is usually 
of a quiet and reserved disposition ; for eve- 
rybody knows, who hears him speak, that it 
is **out of the abundance of the heart that 
the mouth speaketh.”’ 

The spirit of these meetings has gone all 
It has reached 
us here in the factory, and has lightened my 
cares in a way that none but God, to whom 
I have gone so often pleading, can know. 
There has been no excitement, and nothing 
in the least approaching what might be 
termed loud talk, even; for the greater part 
of our young people are educated and intelli- 
gent, and their testimony is given in words 


; only loud enough to be heard distinctly. 


While their faces are for the most bright 


/and cheerful, they seem to be so fully aware 
| of the solemnity of such meetings, that we 


have the most perfect order. When one 
rises who is just seeking a better life, an al- 
most breathless stillness pervades the room, 
that we may catch even the faintest word he 
utters. Something like forty or fifty have 
come forward within the past few weeks, 
and more than half that number have ap- 
plied for admission to the Church. ‘This is 
not all. Our old members have been re- 
vived, and made bright and hopeful, and 
voices have been heard in prayer around the 
family altar that for years have been silent. 
Ilard feelings and unpleasantnesses have 
melted away like frost before the morning 
sun, and a neighborly disposition to help 
each other has come into many a heart, and 
a broader generosity has taken the place of 
narrow and selfish feelings. I make this 
last observation mainly from personal expe- 
rience. My faith is brighter, both in God 
and my fellow-men. Reader, are you, and 
is your intluence to-day on the right side ? 
and if so, are you seeking first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness with all your 
might, soul, strength, and mind? Remem- 
ber, the Master said,‘ Ye are my witnesses.” 

Whosoever therefore shall be ashamed of me and 
of my words, in this adulterous and sinful genera- 
tion, of him also shall the Son of Man be ashamed, 
when he cometh in the glory of his Father with the 
holy angels.— MARK 8; 38, 
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— Sobaggo Column. 


JUST laughed until I cried, over your experi- 

ence on the cars, going to the convention. | 
= Now look here, old friend ** honest Indian,”’ had 
you not been taking some simple kind ef beverage 
with abrother bee-keeper? Perbaps it was taken 
through an honest-looking “straw,’’ and “just a 
drop” to keep out the cold,eh? I have heard the 





argument of using tobacco, until 1 am at times | } 


tempted to try again to quit using it. But, oh, 
what’s a fellow to do at night while musing over his | 
expected tons of honey, unless he smokes tobacco? 
I can say this much for tobacco: It has, many and 
many a time, kept me out of other **devilments,”’ 
and I for one say, ** Remove the tariff; Messrs. Com- 
missioners, give us cheap tobacco and high whisky.” 
Besides, dear friend, remember I am a “tar heel;’’ 
and when you take the pipe and tobacco from 
us, “ we’uns”’ are going to make trouble; and don’t 
fail to remember this. Rh. C. TAYLOR, 

Wilmington, N. C., Jan. 19, 1883. 

Friend T., we are not going to try to take 
the pipe and tobacco away from you. If | 
you give it up at all, it must be, not by 
might, not by power, but by the spirit of 
Jesus our master, and then there won't be | 
any trouble. In regard to your small plea 
for tobacco, I fear it is not always the best | 
thing to do, to ** muse over expected tons of | 
honey.”’ ‘Tobacco may, for the time being, | 
have kept you from dceing something worse; | 
but are we to give a big strong man like you | 
something to do, with the simple idea of. 
keeping him out of mischief? Why, friend | 
T., you should be saving souls, instead of 
musing and smoking, should you not ? 





THE TOBACCO COLUMN; WHAT ONE OF OUR NEW 
FRIENDS THINKS OF IT. 

Iam much amused with your Tobacco Column. 
You must be a remarkable man to take so much in- 
terest in the tobacco-slaves (I am sure there are 
none like you in this section uf country) as to give a 
smoker as an inducement to quit. Now, don’t think 
that I want you to give me one, yet 1 have quit the | 
use of tobacco. I will tell youabout it. Idon’t take 
any pride in saying that I was an inveterate tobacco 
smoker and chewer, but I am glad that I have had 
nerve enough to quit. Well, as nearly as I can recol- 
lect I commenced when I was only about9 years old, 
and used it about 36 years. There were few who 
used more than I did. After using it allday I would 
often get up in the night tosmoke. Well,on the 22 
of March, 1879, I quit; have not touched, tasted, nor 
handled the dirty stuff since. Well, do you think it 
was easily done? Not much. It was a hard battie; 
it was advance and retreat for many weeks; but I 
fought it out, and conquered, I think the trouble 
with many is, they will quit four or five weeks, just 
long enough to get into the thickest of the fight,and 
then surrender; when, if they would hold cut a lit- 
tle longer, they would conquer. I think that a man 
who stops using tobacco should, as much as possi- 
ble, keep away from people who use it, for a while, 
and not tempt the appetite. When I stopped I kept 
away from public places all I could until I began to 
get weaned from it. Now I am free from tobacco as 
well as whisky. J. MCKEON. 





Dryden, Tompkins Co., N. Y., Dec. 18, 1882, 


By the way, friend M., it seems to me you 
make a pretty good point where you speak 
about keeping away from public places. A 
part of the Lord’s prayer is, ‘* Keep me from 
temptation.’? When you were keeping away 
from public places, were you not getting bet- 
ter acquainted with your family, and fulfill- 
ing your mission better, as a Christian and a 
father? I am glad to hear you tell of your 
experience ; for such encouraging words are 
contagious, and I shouldn’t be a bit sur- 
rised to hear that some other brother had 
just ‘*‘gone and broke off,” simply from 
hearing you tell of it. 

And now, friend Root, a word for the Tobacco 
Column. I have used the weed about fifteen years, 
and now I am ready for the smoker. It is rather 


; humiliating to have any one hire me, and to do what 


I know to be right; but I feel that, if I made an 
agreement with you, or any one else, I have honor 
enough to stand by it. I know it will be a hard job 
to break off, but I believe my word of honor is 
stronger than my appetite for tobacco; if, however, 
I can not quit, I promise to pay you the price of two 
smokers. H. H. PEASE. 
Kingsville, O., Feb. 17, 1883. 


One word about tobacco. I don't use the weed; 
but had I not seen your Tobacco Column [ think I 


should have tried it, for Mr. Quinby recommends it 


strongly; but after reading what I have in GLEAN- 

INGS I should feel ashamed to take up the habit 

for that purpose, when 75 cts. buys a good smoker. 
Plympton, Mass., Feb. 5, 1883. E. W. Briaas. 


HONEST AND CONSCIENTIOUS, BUT ** COULDN’T HOLD 
THE FORT.” 
Inclosed please find $2.75. Please send me GLEAN- 
INGS one year. The rest, $1.75, will pay for smoker 
on Tobacco Pledge. F. W. SMITH. 


Parksville, N. Y., Dec. 


o~ 
2, 


1882. 





See ————— 


“Remindery,” 


Or Department for duties to be attended to 
this month. 


mM ON’T have any robbing in or about your 
jy} apiary. Robbing is a disgrace to the 
— community, whether among bees or 
men. Youought to be ashamed of it. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, if you have 
neighbors who rob, or neighbors’ bees that 
rob. Set a better example, and take tempt- 
ation out of the way. See that the neigh- 
bors, the neighbors’ children, and the neigh- 
bors’ bees are busily employed about some- 
thing honest or usetul. You are your broth- 
er’s keeper, to a certain extent. Don’t let 
your bees lack stores. Mrs. Axtell thinks 
they build up better where they can see that 
they have a great lot of stores ahead. 
shouldn’t wonder if she were right. Where 
you haven’t extra combs of sealed stores 
provided for spring encouragement, give 
them Good candy over the cluster, Our 
girls knead it as they would dough, and it 
can be made into nice little round biscuits, 
to be placed right over the bees. You might 
work in some flour, if they are short of pol- 
len; but where there is plenty of pollen in 
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the combs, I don’t believe it will be of any 
advantage. Too much brood started very 
early is sometimes a detriment. 


CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


A. I. ROOT, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
MEDINA, O. 
TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR, POST-PAID. 


FOR CLUBBING RATES, SEE FIRST PAGE 
OF READING MATTER. 











MEDINA, RIAR.1,18383. 


But if the wicked will turn from all his sins that 
he hath committed, and keep all my statutes, and 
do that which is lawful and right, he shall surely 
live, he shall not die.—EZEKIEL 18: 21. 











THE drawing of friend 1 Walker's case for comb 
honey came too late for place in ‘bis number. 


Tne last time our bees flew w we had lost about 25 
out of 185. 


WHEN you write in regard to something that has 
previously appeared in GLEANINGS, please give page 
and volume. Si ate Leh 54 

ALTHOUGH we are turning out two fdn. mills now 
almost every day, we are still about 20 mills behind 
on our orders. 


FRIEND J. H. Martin sends a bee’s tongue register, 
considerably improved and simplified, compared 
with what it was a year ago. 


WE ‘bave now on our J5-cent counter a very pretty 
little oil-stone, set in a mahogany box. If wanted 
by mail, 5 cents extra. Price of ten, $3.00; 100, $28.00. 


WHEN we send you an estimate on goods, always 
return this estimate when you order, or at least 
mention that we gave you an estimate. If you neg- 
lect to do this, [can not be responsible for the er- 
rors that muy accrue in consequence. 


WE have received two numbers of the New-Eng- 
land Apiarian, and it surely promises well. The 
work is neatly done, and the articles seem to be well 
chosen. It is published by W. W. Merrill, Mechanic 
Falls, Maine. Success to you, brother Merrill. 


WE want catnip seed, horsemint seed, spider-plant 
seed, figwort seed, white Dutch and alsike clover, 
and, with the present demand, we are likely to need 
about every kind of bee-plant seed known. Have 
you got any? and what do you want forit? Send 
Sample, and give price. 


WE have just hada call ‘from our friend M. D. 
York, Millington, Mich. Among other things, friend 
Y. said he wanted to thank me for having, through 
the influence of the Tobacco Column, got him to 
give up tobacco. He doesn’t look as if he had suf- 
fered any harm by the break-off. 


ALL the time some of the friends are wanting to 
buy the rolls only to our fdn. mills, saying they can 
make the frame themselves, and thus save money. 
You can’t do it, friends; the rolls are the expensive 
feature of the machines, and you could not begin to 
make the frame at the price we do. 





WE are just about out of real nice clover honey. 
We have quite a quantity of beautiful clover honey, 
light and thick, but it doesn’t sell, because it is 
tainted a little with goldenrod, or some other fall 
tlowers. If you want your honey to bring the best 
price, don’t let a particle of fall honey get mixed in 
with it. bindu Mitetes 


AFTER we had got a nice trade started on bell 
jack-screws, the manufactory broke down, and we 
had to send to another place and get a higher-priced 
one. By buying a whole gross we were enabled to 
get them so they are only 25 cts. more; but do you 
not see, dear friends, how absolutely impossible it 
is for us to entirely avoid changing prices? 


MUCH matter is erowded out, and to-day ‘‘Barney”’ 
says there isn’t ‘a spec of room ”’ left for Doolittle’s 
article, and another from one of his neighbors. If 
you don’t stop giving us so many ads., and such a 
subscription list, I don’t know but that we shall have 
to enlarge the JUVENILE again, and give the old 
folks a corner of it. 


WE have bought all the wax x that has been offered, 
and have paid for a nice article as high as 35 
cents cash, and now I know of no more for sale any- 
where at any price. In view of this we sball advance 
the price of fdn. 5 cehts per lb. on all orders that 
reach us aiter the 15th of March. I really hope there 
is wax that will be thrown on the market at this 
price, and that further ety ances will be unnecessary. 


IN trying a new fdn. mill, ‘have the rolls warm 
enough so they do not feelcold to your hand. Have 
the sheets of wax at such a temperature that they 
will neither break nor be too soft. When they are 
leathery is about right. Do not use a large piece of 
wax at first trial; for if it sticks to the roll, you will 
not have so bad a job to get it off. Do not let any 
wax get intothe rolls unless the rolls and wax too 
are well lubricated with starch. When you get 
every thing just right, the wax should almost run 
out of itself. 


SOME MORE TINWARE. 

We thought we had got already every sort of 
package one could possibly ask for; but I found the 
makers of maple-sugar implements bad such a neat 
molasses can, | felt we must have it for honey. You 

see, any sort of pail, unless the 

lid is soldered down, or closed 

with cement, is unfit for ship- 

ping honey, unless it is candied 

very hard and solid indeed. With 

this the package is safe from 

leakage. But another point 

comes in: Maple molasses, as 

well as honey, is a little tempt- 

ing to the boys who handle such 

/ _ freight; and, to make matters 

OUR 15-CENT GALLON 

HONEY-PAIL. safe, we always solder a little 

slip of tin across the cap, and then catch it on the 

pail. If it is meddled with on the way, it is plainly 
evident, when the consignee receives his goods. 


SELLING RECIPES, ETC. 

SELLING information is, I believe, generally con- 
ceded to be an honorable business, providing you 
give, in return for the money you receive, “value 
received,’ or, in other words, if you receive a 
dollar, or five dollars, you are expected to give a 
treatise, or book on the subject, such as usually 
sells for about a dollar, or five dollars as the case 
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may be. But charging a dollar, or several dollars, 
for information that can be written or printed on a 
little bit of paper, or even in a small pamphlet, is 
not only behind the times, but hardly in accordance 
with the spirit of our modern institutions. 


ing for a man in that kind of business, lest he might 
send our customers circulars, urging them into 
such investments. I think it will be safe to class 
all such offers as little better than swindles;' and 
if innocent persons have got into any such business, 
they will have to suffer for being found in bad com- 
pany. 


——-__e @ o- ---—- — 

We have already 5000 subscribers and 46 over, and 
it is only March first. Don’t you think that is doing 
pretty well? 

THE bees are tlying to-day (March Ist), and we find 
so many weak we should like to dispose of about a 
dozen queens, as follows: Three hybrids at a dollar 
each; eight or ten tested queens, at $2.00each. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 
at catalogue prices. 


WE can not, at present, agree to take queens of 
anybody. The demand and supply is so uncertain, 
and the property so perishable, that the best I can 
do is to tell you when we are in needof them. Work 


better for all of us than sending the poor little pets 
thousands of miles through the mails. 

FRIEND PELHAM, of Maysville, Ky., has developed 
our old idea of making fdn. by means of dies cast of 
type metal, and offers a 10-inch mill for only $15.00. 
The fdn., however, has an unnatural base; but this, 
he thinks, will not hurt it. It seems to me it must 


take the bees longer to work the cells into shape; | 


but a practical test in the hives may show he is 
right. His samples are very handsome to look at. 


DIPPING SHEETS FOR FDN. 

MAKE your dippirg-boards of thin maple, about 30 
inches long, and have your dipping-boiler about two 
feet deep. Use boards without any handle; and 
after you dip once, turn it end for end, and you will 
have sheets of about uniform thickness their whole 
length; and after they are rolled, one sheet will 
make two sheets of fdn., to fill wired L. frames. It 


saves labor in dipping and labor in rolling, and we | 


can now furnish you fdn,. of an even thickness, 35 
inches long, if you want them so. We have found 
that dipping-boards of seasoned hard-maple stand 
the water better than either whitewood or basswood. 


MACHINERY FOR FRAME-MAKING. 

SEVERAL have inquired how we make the notches 
in the top-bars for all-wood frames, and for the top- 
bars to wide frames. We long ago discarded cutter- 
heads for this purpose, because they dulled so quick- 
ly,and we now do it by means of saws clamped 
closely together on the mandrel. We use as many 
ordinary grooving saws as are needed to get nearly 
the required width of the groove, or channel, and 
then puta thin cut-off saw on each outside. The 
cut-off saws cut off the wood square and smooth, 
and the groovers then rake out the wood. For 
grooving lengthwise with the grain, the cut-off saws 
are not needed. The expense of sharpening saws is 
but little more in the end than for cutter-heads; 
and having so many more teeth, they do a far larger 
amount of work without re-sharpening. For the 
groove in the all-wood top-bar we use only one 
groover, with a cut-off saw each side of it. 


We not | 
only can not accept advertisements for any thing in 
this line, but I should not want to do any advertis- | 


Selected and imported queens | 


| except one comb each, 


| FRIEND SHUCK, AND HOW HE DID IT, 


| 
SEE P. 86, FEB. NO. 





“POU say, ‘We should like to know all about how 
W you do it, if you will be so kind.”’ Certainly; 
= but it would make quite a lengthy letter, to 
give all the details, so I will tell how it was done, and 
leave out the details. 

I had about 200 extra combs, and used 25 lbs. of 
fdn. I use the Simplicity form of hive, and worked 
my bees for all the honey I could get, increasing 
only to prevent natural swarming. This, with the 
working qualities of our bees, and the favorable 
season, is the key to our **good luck.’’ Striving to 
prevent natural swarming hindered our obtaining a 
“big” yield from any one stock. The largest 
amount of extracted honey from one stock was 
228 lbs. The most from one stock, in comb, was 
157 Ibs., and 82 Ibs. extracted. One stock, occupying 
only 4 L. frames June Ist, with a 3-year-old queen, 
superseded their queen July 10. I sold the young 
queen and 14% lbs. of bees from it July 20, and gave 
them a laying queen next day, and obtained 136 Ibs. 
extracted and 23°4 lbs. comb honey. 

Another stock occupying only 3 combs gave bees 
and brood for 2 new stocks; was without a laying 
queen from Aug. 2 to Aug. 29, and gave 101 lbs. ex- 


| tracted and 234% Ibs. comb honey. A stock occupy- 
up your local trade near home, and it will be much 


ing only 4 combs, without any increase gave 135%; 
Ibs. extracted and 444% lbs, comb. The poorest of 
| the 30 original stocks was a one-frame nucleus, and 
queenless June first. The queen hatched, June 7. 

July 8 I gave them % frame of hatching brood. 
July 17 I took 414 Ibs. extracted honey, and Sept. 26, 
from an upper story I obtained 29°; lbs. extracted 
honey. 

During the last week in May, most of these pu- 
cleus colonies were robbed of all their brood, 
for the purpose of 
strengthening full stocks, or those that were nearly 


| full; and to my surprise, at the close of the season 


the nuclei were but very little behind in the amount 
of honey produced—those to which the brood had 
been given. 8S. A. SHUCK. 

Bryant, Ill, Feb. 7, 1883. 

The above would seem to cast a doubt on 
the advisability of taking brood from one 
stock or nuclei, for building up others; but 
|I supposed that, even if the stocks helped 
were not much benefited, the nuclei would 
certainly be weakened, and injured for hon- 
ey-storing. Friend S. does not seem to have 
found this the case, however. Does it really 
pay, friends, this taking bees from one colo- 
ny to another, and upsetting the regular or- 
der of things ? 

TT oe Qe 
WALKER’S IMPROVEMENT IN 
SECTIONS. 


BYRON 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT GETTING READY BEFORE 
THE SEASON IS UPON US. 


ee letter of Byron Walker, containing my tes- 
| timonial, with your comments on it, occa- 
= sioned me some surprise. Had I known what 
use Mr. Walker intended to make of my testimonial, 
Iam not sure that I would have given him permis- 
sion to use itasI did. I supposed he wanted it for 
his own circular, instead of publishing it in GLEAN- 
INGS. It is true, that I like his sections the best of 
any that I have used, but it is too much to ask you 
to publish a letter recommending another man’s 
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sections. I was somewhat astonished at first on | 
reading that I had complained of Friend Walker’s | 
sections, as I did not remember having mentioned 
them. I recollect thinking that I would write to you | 
about his improved groove, and I suppose I must 
have said something about his sections, though I do | 
not now remember what it was, as it was probably 
written in a hurry during a very busy time. 

I received the first of these sections about the | 
middle of the summer, taking them in exchange for 
queens. For some time I did not like them, as I | 
thought it took too much time to nail them. Many 
of the next lot of sections I received from you, how- | 
ever, bad shrunken so that they had to be nailed. | 
This was at the time when you were so crowded on | 
sections; and when I came to take the sections off | 
and crate them, I appreciated the extra stiffness 
that the nailing gave. 

I think, however, the angular groove is the best | 
feature of friend Walker's section; and if your | 
sections were made of well-seasoned wood 5-32 thick, | 
with this groove, they would be preferable to the | 
nailed sections, unless they were to receive very | 
rough handling. I have not abandoned your sec- | 
tion yet, as I have already ordered of you 5000 half- | 
pound sections, and will order more of the regular | 
size next week. 

While I am writing on sections, I want to advise | 
everybody to be sure to have enough — yes, more 
than enough, of all necessary supplies before they | 
are needed. Iam quite certain that I lost at least | 
$500 last season by not having sections, frames, fdn., 
ete., when I needed them, and I know of other bee- | 
keepers who lost even more, proportionately. I do | 
not intend to be caught so again, you may depend 
on it. 

Dayton, IIL, Feb. 18, 1883. J. A. GREEN. 

Friend G., I rather enjoy publishing let- 
ters that recommend other men’s goods, 
when I really think they are better. It goes | 
a little against the grain, it is true, but I al- 
ways feel ** good” after it. We are adopt- | 
ing the improvement, and will report after a_ 
little. I highly appreciate your concluding | 
remarks, for I do feel sorry for those who | 
want supplies and can’t get them. | 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The spring meeting of the N. J. and E. Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will be held in New York, at Cooper 
Union, March 14, 1883. J. HASBROUCK, Sec. 

Bound Brook, N. J., Feb. 21, 1883. 


The Eastern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Society will | 
hold its annual meeting in Detroit, April 3, in Ab- 


straet Hall, commencing at 10 A.M. An interest- 
ing meeting is expected, and bee-keepers are invited 
to send items, or questions of interest, to the secre- 
tary in time that they may be announced previous 
to the meeting. All bee-keepers invited. 

Detroit, Mich. A. B. WEED, Sec. 

The Central Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association 
holds its spring convention at Lansing, in the State 
Capitol Building on Tuesday, April 17, 1883, at 9 A. M. 
Programme: President’s address, Prof. A. J. Cook: 
Wintering Bees. Essays: S. C. Perry; The Chaff 
Hive. C. Case; Comb Honey. O. 8S. Smith; The 
Best Bee. A. D. Benham; Extracted honey. M. 
Harper: Queen-Rearing. Mr. Waldo; Best Method 
of Wintering outdoors in Single-Wall Hives. E.N. 
Woad; Sections. E. Greenaway; Comb Foundation. 
All bee-keepers are invited to attend, or send essays, 
papers, implements, or auy thing of interest to the 
fraternity. A full attendence is requested of all 
who are interested. E. N. Woop, Sec. 


| very good. 


; looked accidentally last month, 


For 





North Lansing, Mich., Feb. 19, 1883. 


CIRCULARS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


J.B. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Me., has sent us his 
price list of bees, queens, ete. Itis neatly arranged and print 
ed, 28 pages, 54 x 314. 

From Will A. Hammond, Richmond, Va., we have 
received a one-page list of bees and queens. In the middle is a 
large queen printed in yellow, looking decidedly life-like. If 
for ne other reason than to see a specimen of printing which 
is a delight to the eye, send for this. 

Merriam & Falconer, Jamestown, N. Y., have just 
mailed us their catalogue of 24 pages. It is profusely illus 
trated, and presents many points of interest. The printing is 
One of the best features about it is an index, 

J. Luther Bowers, Berryville, Va., sends us a nice 
4-page list of bees, queens, etc. 

Narmore & Wood, North Lansing, Mich., have sent 
us an 8-page price list of apiarian supplies. The printing is of a 
decidedly “amateur” cast, 

FE. B. Beebee, Oneida, N. Y., bas sent us his 16-page 
price list of bees and apiarian supplies, nicely illustrated. It 
is well printed, and will pay perusal. 

We have just printed for A. D. Benham, Mt. Oli- 
vet, Mich., a4-page price list of bees and queens, and general 


| supplies for the apiary. 


Friend I. R. Good’s postal-card cirenlar was over- 
It includes Italian and Holy 
Land bees, foundation, ete, 

Henry Drum. Adelphi, 0., has sent us his fifth An- 
nual Cireular and Price List of apiarian supplies; 8 p., 4.x 8. 

Jas. O. Facey, New Hamburg, Ont., Can., comes 
to the front with a neat 4-page price list of nearly every thing 
pertaining to modern apiculture. 

MRS. LIZZIE COTTON’S CIRCULAR. 

Tam being asked my opinion of the new circulars Mrs. Cot 
ton is again sending out quite plentifully. The statements she 
makes, and the prices she charges for the goods she sends out, 


| would, in my opinion, forbid her being classed with our regu- 


lar supply dealers, to say nothing of the strings of complaints 
against her that have filled our bee journals for years past. 














END 1l0e for a package of BLACK or YELLOW 
LOCUST SEED, postpaid. Address 
CHAS. KINGSLEY, Greeneville, Tenn. 
BUZZ-SAW, Barnes scroll at- 
e tachment. Price, $25.00. 
J. H. COLVILLE, Goshen, Clermont Co., 0. 


OSAGE HEDGE PLANTS FOR SALE 


At $2.50 per 1000; Honey - Locust, $3.00. 
Sent to any address on receipt of price. 

R.J. FISHER, 35d 

NORTH RIDGEWAY, - ORLEANS CO., - N.Y. 


CHEAP BEE - HIVES. 
Orders filled on short notice. All kinds of Bee- 
Hives, Honey-Boxes, and Frames made to order. 
Address THOS. A. GUNN, 
Tullahoma, Coffee Co., Tenn. 
FOR THE. 
OLD RELIABLE 
De PL os at IO 
BEE-SMOKERS 
or Uncapping - Knives, 
Send ecard for circular to 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
ABRONIA, MICH. 3-6d 


OR SALE.—Sixty colonies of Italian Bees, in 
10x11 Gallup frames, with fixtures, $6.50. If 
taken at my apiarv, $6.00. 
3d JULIUS FROSCH, Elmore, Ottawa Co., O. 


IF YOU WANT A 


HORSE. .POWER, 


Don’t make or buy one until you have sent for a 
Circular describing the W4#RREN POWER, to 
3d W.C. GILLETTE, LeRoy, Genesee Co., N. Y. 


3-4d 


Xt Px a we 


u 2 


Weston ITALIAN QUEENS, from 
hardy improved stock, $1.00 each; from im- 
ported mothers, 50 cts. extra. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. None of the new races kept in this vicinity. 
2-7 W.H. Proctor & Co., Fairhaven, Vermont. 
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GIVEN’S 


FOUNDATION PRESS 


—- AND — 


WIRING MACHINES. 


With this Press panties foundation can be made 
in the wired frames, which will not sag, warp, nor 
break down. Samples and Circular free. 


®” For Particulars, address 


D. S. CIVEN & CO., 


HOOPESTON, i i Le 


CARY’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 


BEES AND SUPPLIES FOR (883 


Is NOW READY. 

You should read it before making your purchases 
for the season. We offer you goods of very best 
quality, at very low prices. If you do not beiieve it, 
read our prices and send for a sample order. 

Address WM. W. CARY & SON, 
2tfd Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 





2-4d 


END 10 cts. for a package of SUMACH SEED, 
postpaid. Addres 
CHAS. KINGSLEY, Greeneville, Tenn. 


ers COLONIES, NUCLEI, AND QUEENS, b=! 

¢-8) FOR SALE CHEAP. C8) 

® ® 
Oo | 4 


For terms, address 
Ss. D. Mec@IIimiLAN. 
= 2-5ing COLUMBIA, TENN. e 


FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUN- 
dation.—High side-walls, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the lb. Circular and samples 
free. J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
| “a Sole Manufacturers, 

4t 


ee nae 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
11-3d JNO. VANDERVORT, Lace y ville, Pa. 








VON DORN'S FOUNDATION 


GIVES SATISFACTION. 


Recommendation: 300 per cent increase in sales in 
1882, BEESW nt WANTED. Send for circular. 
did M. C. VON DORN, 820 S. AVE., OMAHA, NEB. 


J, D. GOODRICH, East Hardwick, Vt., 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


Supplies for the Apiary. 


TWO-PIECE SECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Always firm and square. Send for circular and 
sample section. 2tfd 


FOR SALE! 


10 colonies of Italian Bges, in 144-story Langstroth 
hives, to be delivered during March. Price $7.50 per 
hiv e. W. SHIELD, Jr. Muscatine, Mus. Co., Ta. 3d 








E. T. LEWIS & ©O., TOLEDO, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of the U.S. Standard Honey-Extract- 
or (new improvements), and all other Apiarian 

Supplies. Send for circular. ltfd 





—-188ss 


~ WANTED. 


ORDERS FOR EARLY ITALIAN QUEENS! 
Three fine imported queens, to breed from, and 80 
colonies of Italian bees. All will be devoted to 
queen-rearing. Single queen, $1.00; i for $10.00. 
Send for catalogue of Bee “fixin’s.” Beeswax 
wanted. J.S. TADLOCK, 
2-12d Box 42, Luiing, Caldwell Co., Texas. 


WANTED. 


Two young men to work in Apiary and Nursery. 
2-td 8. I. FREE BORN, ithaca, Rich. Co., Wis. 


HIVES, SECTIONS, &c, 


eat Simplicity, and other — 


oe 


The Lewis One-Piece Section. V groove. 
E ame Pains 
Ce A oe 


The Lewis Two-Piece Sections. V groove. 

We make the one-piece, two-piece, or four-piece 
dovetailed or nailed Sections, any size, trom half- 
pound to 6x6x2 inches, or any other SUPPLIES for 
ementon s, made of wood. 

444 of any of the above kinds of sections, - $4 50 
re aes sizes, larger to 6,6, - 5 00 
Half-pound sections, - . - . - - 3 50 

Send for Price List and illustrations of our NEW 
HIVE for comb honey —sometbing new, just out. 
Price Lists will be sent only to those that write for 
them. G. B. LEWIS. 

Watertown, Jeff. Co., Wis., Feb. 1, 1883. 2tfd 


“HEADQUARTERS 1 13 THE SOUTH 


AND MANUFACTURE OF 








i 





























FOR THE SALE 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Root's Simplicity, and V. D.-N. hives, frames, sec- 
tions, foundation, ete.; Italian queens and early 4- 
frame nuclei a specialty. See advertisement ia Jan- 
uary, 1883, GLEANINGS; and for further particulars, 
send for my Illustrated Catalogue. 

25 cents cash, or 27 cents trade paid for beeswax. 
2trd P. L. VI ARRON, Bayou Genta, La. 


For SALZ! 


50 STRONG COLONIES, Italian and hybrid bees, 
in two-story Simplicity hives. STACY PETTIT, 
1-3 Ft. Smith, Sebastian Co., Ark. 


WANTED. 


By an experienced hand, a situation in © large 
apiary, as manager or assistant. Have had 11 years’ 
experience. Can furnish best of reference. 
3d E. S. FOULKS, New Albany, Floyd Co, Tad. 


50 TO 150 COLONIES OF > 


PURE ITALIAN BEES, 


In new, superior, well- painted, movable - frame 
hives (frames 1244x12¥ in.), for sale at $6.00 per colo- 
ny, delivered at depot or ops ae at Lexing- 
ton, td ette Co., Mg. DR. G. W. YOUNG. 
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NEW IMPROVED 
STEAM POWER 


Comb Foundation Factory. 


CHAS. OLM, Proprietor, 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN. 
THE BEST WORK AND LOWEST PRICE. 
PURE YELLOW BEESWAX IS WARRANTED. SEND FOR 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST. at fd 


(. B. CURTIS, Selma, Ala. 


Pastor Ist Gaegreentinant Church, 
AMATEUR DEALER nt RIES AND QUEENS. 


Prices 2) per cent less than in A. I. 
Root’s circular (due bis reputation), 
and ready Ist of April. 100 queen- 
rearing colonies. DOLLAR QUEENS, 
and BEES BY THE POUND, a specialty. 


GEORGE W. BAKER, 


Lewisville, Henry Co., Ind. 
Has 3000 New Illustrated Cir- 
culars (to give away) of 
ITALIAN BEES, QUEENS, 
Plymouth Rock & Brown Leghorn Fowls. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Also Extractors, Honey - Knives, 4 
Smokers, ete., ete. dead 


FOUNDATION MACHINES FOR SALE. 


Langstroth size, $3.50: any size desired, in propor- 
tion. Dipping box, 42x14, $3.(0. Foundation, 40 cts. 
per lb. for brood; 42 cts. for sections. Pumpkin 
seeds, 20 cts. a pint by mail; grow as large as a halt- 
bushek JOHN FARIS, tie House, Smyth Co.,Va 


THE 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. — 


Second-hand 4 H. P. Engine and Boiler complete, 
with safety-valve, governor, steam-gauge, pump, 
and heater, all in good running order; or will ex- 
change for an 8 H. P., and pav the difference. 


3d =D. G. WEBSTER, Blaine, Boone C On Ill. 
For Sale very c 


12 Gallup or Doolittle frames, crosswise, or 8 L. 
traken lengthwise. Must sell. Cause. sickness 
and advanced age. N. A. PRUDDEN. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Feb. 13, 1883. 


iss3. a YEAR. 


Italian 2 Syrian Queens. ; 


2 50 


40 Col {B 
) or olcnies 0 a 


Testea queens, in Ap il and May, . 2 
Tested queens, in June and after, - 
Untested queens, in Apriland May, - 
Untested queens, in June and after, - 
Sent bv mail, and safe arrival guaranteed. Send 


for circular. 
Address W. P. HENDERSON, 
MURFREESBORO, Rourn. Co., TENN. 


2- ‘ding 
20 NICE TART. ARIAN C HERRY -TREES 
a! for $1.00 (by express). Can send 20 smaller 
ones by mail postpaid, if desired. Good fruit, and 
makes *“lots’’ of honey. Address 

CHAS. KINGSLEY, Greeneville, Tenn. 


E. Tr. LEWIS & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of the U. S. Standard Honey-Extract- 
or (new improvements), and all other Apiarian 
Supplies. Send for circular, 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Harly Ttalian & Cyprian Queens. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 
Try it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for 
introducing queens, remarks on the new races of 
Bees, &c. Address 
Itfd DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Auguste, Ga. 


-DADANT'S FOUNDATION. 


--—UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. — 
Nothing is better; your fdn. suits exactly. 
Cincinnati, O., Oct. 23, 1882. Cras, F. MUuTH. 
The finest and brightest I ever saw. 

Adamsville, O , March, 1882. GREEN R. SHIRER. 
Best | have used; no breaking down; bees take it 
readily. W. B. Spence, Sidney, Ohio. Aug. 31, 1882. 
1 like it better than any offered by dealers. 
Baltimore, Md.. Jan. 24, 1882. C. H. LAKE. 
It is the nicest I have used. D. KEYEs, 
Louisville, Ky., June 20, 1882. 
It is the best I ever saw. 
Racine, Wis., July 19, 1882. 
Willing to pay 2 cts. per lb. more than for any I 
have seen. F. WILCOX, Mauston, Wis., Mar. 23, 1882. 
The most perfect article that | have seen. 
Christianburg, Ky. G. W. DEMAREE, 
Very well satisfied. Bees worked on it finely. 
Avon, St. Genevieve Co., Mo. Wm. BLooM. 
Have used about 75 lbs. from , but I prefer 
yours. REV. W. BALLANTINE, Sago, Ohio. 
Your foundation is the best. J. W. PORTSR. 
Charlottesville, Va., March 25, 1882. 
The nicest I ever received. H. W. Funk. 
Bees draw it out fur- 


Bloomington, Hl. 
Your fdn. beats them all. 
ther. Jos. CROWDEN, Remington, Ind. 
Ahead of any fdn. maker of the world. 
Borodino. N. Y. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
1 concluded to send to you, even if express is 
higher. Council Grove, Kan. D. T. NORTON. 
1 never saw any nicer. G. TISDALE. 
Westfield, N. Y., March 31, 1882. 
Better than any Ihaveever had. J. B. MASON. 
Mechanic’s Falls, Me. 
Well pleased with the cement: 
Council Bend, Ark. GEO. B. PETERS. 


We are working on a new set of machinery 
made expressly for us. But, friends, remember that, 
to fill all the orders, we need wax; and if you have 
some, please write us. We will pay a high price for 
it. Send for our retail or wholesale circular, with 
samples free. = sell also colonies, queens, and 
supplies. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
2tfd HAMILTON, HANCOCK CO., TLL. 


FOR SALE ! A $350 18-ft. t. Challenge ‘Wina- 
mill, for $150. Two sets of 
geur-wheels; been in use a year; runs nicely from 
1 to 4 horse-power. Ac aoe of business demands 
— For Ss se write t 
E. Y. PEREINS, TEFFERSOY, GREENE C0., 10WA. CO., IOWA. 


z= EE E PH RSs’ 
28 Pages, 50c. per year. 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 
a4 A. G. HILL, ‘Kendallville, Ind. 
5H. P. Engine; 8H. P. Boiler; Pump, eatee: all 
complete, and first-class order; new; used about 4 
months; cost $500.00; now $300.00. Write to Thos. 


4 Wittman, Model Bee Hive Co., 52d and Jefferson 
.. West Philadelphia. 3d 


4 CENTS. One Italian queen (if ordered this 
month) or 6 for $4.75. 
3d Address H. BARBER, Adrian, Mich. 


NE-PIECE SECTIONS a specialty. Pound size, $1.50 
per 10(0; L. hives, 50c each. Circular free. 
B. WALKER & CO., Capac, St. Clair Co., Mich. 


GEO. WUSTUM. 
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“Stanley's Vandervort « Roundation, 
PURE ITALIAN NUCLEI, 


AND ALL SUPPLIES NEEDED IN THE APIARY. 


We are now prepared to furnish a large amount of our celebrated foundation, immediateiy on receipt of 
orders. This foundation is all made from choice yellow wax, and the workmanship is very fire, 80 that we 
feel sure that our goods will give perfect satisfaction. We are also agents for all kinds of Bee-Kee sper's 
goods, and can furnish them as low as factory prices, and in some cases even lower. We sell the U.S, 
Standard Honey-Extractor at 10 per cent off the list price to all our customers who buy other goods ot us. 
In addition to the above we have made arrangements so that we can furnish a large number of pure Ital- 
ian Nuclei at greatly reduced rates. We will seil them wita tested or untested queens, or without queens, 
23 parties may wish. Those who wish to start an apiary the coming seson should write and tell just what 
they want, and get our prices. Our nuclei will be built on full-sized L. frames, and will be well stocked 
with brood and tes, ag fact, we shall make the nucleus trade a business, and will give you a gocd trade 
in that class of go uds. \ddre 33 std 


G. W. STANLEY & munis WYOMING, N. ¥. 














UNPARALLELED OFFHR BEE-KEEPENS Exch ANGE 


SEANGE, and our price list of pike no 
Supplies for 1883, should send their addre se “analy written on a phoe card, at once to 
3ttd (Successor to Houck & Peet.) THEO. HOUCK, ¢ er N. WV. 


Whv1 aa BUY DIRECT FROM 
hy not your QUEENS and BEE The Breeder? 
25 cents saved is 25 cents made. If you wish to pose ase Ttalian Bees or Queens early in the spring, and 


—_ a bargain, you should send for my new Price List. Queens ready in April. 
Address W. S. CAU'THEN, PLEASANT HILL, LANCASTER Co 4 


HIVES! CHEAP! CHEAP! HIVES! 


Having putin new machinery, and running exclusively on Hives and Supplies, I can give satisfaction on 
all orders on Shortest notice. Send for price list and circular of Supplies for the aniory. 
ll A. D. BEN. AM, Olivet, Eaton Cc Oey Mic he 











ee COYPRIAN 2 ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Tested Cyprian queens from imported mother nines s’s importation), in April, $5.00; in May, $4.00; in 
June and after, $3.00. Warranted Cyprian queens, in May, $2.0; in June and after, $150. Italian queens 
from imported mother (Root’s importation), after 15th May, $1.00. Ihave had experience in breeding 
queens, and guarantee satisfaction. Order now, and pay when you want queens. 
od Address Ww. Me a AY DOUG AN, Mi. D., Senec ity Newton C Ory Mo. 


SCZ IwA CEMENT. 


Sets beautifully clear; is so strong that China and Glassware mended with it nev er again break in the 
same place. Itis proof against boiling tea, gravies, etc. Pkg. 10 cts. ; balf pound, 25c. Same proof, toa 
great de, gree, against fire. Pkg. 15 cts.; half pound, 40 ets. T. S. McOLINTOCK, Abbyville, Mock. Oo., Va. 


EEM-KEEPEHRS, ATTENTION! 
SIMFLICHY and CHAFF HIVES, SECTIONS. SMOKERS, ETc., ETC. 


I guarantee satisfaction every time, or money refunded. QUEENS A SPECIALTY. Send for Cireular 
end price list. 3tfd HOWARD NIC HOL. LAS, Etter sy W ork Co., Pa. 











BY THE POUND. 


From eas Arh 0 20 to May 20, $1.09 per pound, After May 20. 80c Three-frame nuclei and whole colonies for 
sale. Send for prices. Foundation, made on a 10-inch Root mill, same price as A. I. Root gives from 
month to month. 3-5d G. W. GATES, Bartlett, Shelby Cor, ‘Tenn. 


BEE HELP WANTED. 


An apprentice or partner, to join me in raising BEES and HONEY on a largescale. The right per- 
son can have a half-interest in 150 or 300 colonies, depending 0n CASH and ABILITY. For detuils, ap- 
ply to M. M. BDALDRIDGE: st. Cha rles, Hlnois. 














33 COLONIES BEES; 40 € WAFE, 
50 SEMPLICITY HIVES, COMPLETE; 45 LBS. DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION. Also EXTRACTOR, LAMP NURSERY, 


KNIFE, SMOKER, nod all things onmmaee | for producing Comb and Extracted Honey, 
and for Queen-Rearing. SQUIRES BROTHERS, GREAT BEND, PA. od 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books on which postage is not given, 

will be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
rice, 

, In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to cia if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitti that the beoksceller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were Lepr f to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good thin 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
yor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, lam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
lowing list, books oan Lapprove, I have marked with 
a*; those approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, ¢; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, a type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, §. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 
As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by freight 
vy express, incurring no podage, we give prices separately. 
Yo ou will notice, that you can judge of the size of the books very 
we ome + 4 amount required for postage on each. 
+ [Price without postage. 
2 2 x B C of Bee Culture** Paper 88 
15 »| A BCof Bee Culture** Cloth 
6 | Cook’s New Manual** Paper 
1) | Cook’s New Manual** Cloth 
10 | Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping** 
5 | Bee-Kee per’ s Text Book* Rev ised, re r 
6 | Bee-Keeper's Text Book* loth 
0| Langstroth on the Hive and mien Bee"? 
2 | Dzierzon Theory** 
1 | Extracted Honey, Dadant* 
1 | Honey as Foot and Medicine 
“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. Putnam’s Sons.. . 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist** 
The Apiary, or Bees, Bee Hives, and Bee Cul- 
ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*$ 
British Bee-Keeper’s Guide Book, by Thos. 
Wm. Cowan, Esq., England *8 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 
3| An Farm, Stoddard** 
| Barn Plans and Out-Buildings* 
| Book on Birds, Holden*.................. ‘ 
5 | Dietionary, 25,000 words and phrases 
| Draining for Profit and Heaith, Warring... 
| Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller* 
10 | Gardening for Profit** 
| Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany.. 
5 How to Make Candy** 
| How to Paint, Gardnert 
Hints for Painters, he ge &c*.. 
|| tnjurious Insects, Prof. A. J ” 
| Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Or- 
chard Stewart* 


On the Road to Riches** 
Play and Profit in my Garden* 
2 | Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)* 
| om 8 Small Fruit Instructor* 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller* 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller* 
| Sugar Canes and their Products. 
of sugar included* 
= Ten Acres Eno 
| Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases. . 
“| What I know of Farming, Horace Greely. 
| Wood Engraving, Fuller* 
3| Wood’s Common Objects of the Micro- 
* 


a HYMN BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 


| Bible, ee print, neatly bound 
| Ester 
5] onane - the Gospels 
10 | Life of Garfield, from Canai Boy to Presi- 
dent, Alger** ae 
\ | Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**. 
| Moody = oS s Gospel Hymns, words 
only V., paper ‘ 
+ | Same, a 
‘5 | Same, words and music, board 
}| Same, — L, a _— ILI. combined,words 
only, p' 
4 | Same, words = iy. 
5 | Same, words an music, | paper 
Ii) | Same, words and music, rd 
>| Same, Nos. I., If., IID., pow IV. combined, 
words only, board 
1: | Same, words and music, board 





3 | New Testament in pretty flexible covers.. 05 
15 | Story of the Bible** 75 
A large book of ore ages, and 274 illustrations. Will be read 
by almost every chil 
25 


4| The Christian’ 8 Secret of a Happy Life **. 
10 | “The Life of Trust” by Geo. Muller** 115 
10 | Walks and Words of Jesus** 15 
This book contains, in very large type, all the words spoken 
by Jesus, as nearly in their proper order as we can get them. 
BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 


A Simple mes Garden, Barnard 
American Weeds and Useful Plants 
Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book 
Burr's Vegetables of America 

Broom Corn and Brooms... .pape 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures.. 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier : 
Canary Birds 

Cements and Glue . 


Animals, 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets 
Dana’s Muck Manual 
ane, 3 ze of Animals and Plants.. 
eG baa Grek aka cakes Ueneand Wake 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing. . 
Farming by Inches, Barnard 
Flax Culture oe en Prize Essays Practical.. 
Growers 
Fur, Fin, and Gaiiibae 
Farming For Boys 
Gardening For 
Gregory On Cabb 
Granny On Squas =. 
ry On Onions 


aw 


SSSSSRSRSSSTAAKS RESSASSSSSSS KES RSS RASR 


leaauire, Henderson......... ; 


oo 


Hedges and Evergreens, Warder 

Hop Culture 

Harris on The Pig 

How to Get 2 Farm and When to Find One.... 

Insects Injurious to Vegetation... Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates 

Jennings’ Horse Training — Sapncba 

Klipparts Wheat Plant. . ; 

Leavitt’s Facts About Peat.. 

Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Huusekeeper’ 8 Friend, 

Money In The Garden, Quinn 

Manual of Botany and “Lessons, Gray 

My Ter. Rod Farm, Barnard 

My Vinevard at Lakeview 

Practical Butter Book, Willard 

Pear Culture, Fields 

Peach Culture, Fu'ton’s 

Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn 

Parsons On The Rose 

Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright 

Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Stery 

Shooting on The Wing 

Taxidermist’s Manual 

The a 8 Steel neaare and its Uses,.. 

Hodgson,... Abridg 

What to Do and How to “Do It, in case of.. 
accident, &e 

Youman’s Household Science 

Youatt on Sheep 


_— 


SD pat fd peed fet ret SD 


Lion ee ee 





You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or ~ other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
v5 | aid are in some kind ofa Binder. Who has not 

“Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them pow’ one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60 
according to quality. Table of —— of Cred for 
any Periodical, mailed on lication. Send in 
your ordera. A.T. edina, Ohio. 

The Canadian P. O. authorities refuse to receive these 


eres h the mails, as they exceed the proper weight for mer- 
e e 
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ONE - PIECE SECTIONS .283 $5.00 
FATV Eis 


and all goods correspondingly low. We make a specialty, of all styles, of the SIMPLICITY 

HIVE, including the ‘* MI. & F.» Chaff Hive, with movable upper story, which is growing rapidiy 

in favor, as offering superior advantages for wintering and handling bees at all seasons. We have IM- 

mado this hive by making one or both sides MOVABLE at an additional cost of lic per side. 
e manufacture 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


AND ARE AGENTS FOR 
FUAT - BOTTOMED MAEHE. 
Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from month to month for beeswax, delivered at depot here. 
DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 
Send for Illustrated Price List for 1883 FREE. 


W. T. FALCONER, Merriam & Fe Falconer. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


VY. Fc JOHN BARNES, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BARNES PATENT FOOT AND STEAM POWER 
MACHINERY. 


Complete outfits for actual work-shop busi- 
- ness. Lathes for Wood or Metal. Circular 
Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisera, Tenon- 
F ers, etc., etc. 

MACHINES ON TRIAL IF DESIRED. 


Descriptive Catalogue and Price List Free. 


ROCKFORD, WIN. CO., ILL. 


No. 2009 Main Street. 


QUEENS direct from the SOUTH. 


Dollar Queens, in Apriljand May, . s $1.25 | Tested Queens, in April and May, - - $2.50 
Dollar Queens, in June and after, - - ~ 1.00 | Tested Queens, in June andafter, - - - 2.00 


QUEENS SENT BY MAIL. SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 


W. J. ELLISON, STATEBURCH, SUMTER CO., S. C. 
ALBINO AND ITALIAN QUEENS, BEES, AND SUPPLIES FOR 1883, 


NCTICE THE CHANGE 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE ALBINO BEE, NOW AT HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND. 


If you have any taste for beauty, desire pleasure in working, and want large yields of honey, buy the 
Albinos, for they are the Coming Bee. As the demand for queens and supplies has so largely increased, 
and in order to have railroad and other facilities in all directions, that I may be able to fillorders promptly, 
I have purchased land, and have fitted up buildings at Hagerstown, Md., and am now ready for business. 
I will furnish Hives, Comb Fdn., and Apiarian supplies generally. Tbave a heavy stock of bees on hand, 
ye "igs be able to furnish sev eral hundred queens per month. Send for Price List. 


Address S. VALENTINE, HAGERSTOWN, WASHINGTON Co., MD. 


We furnish EVERY THING needed in the Apiary, of practical 

construction, and at the lowest price. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

* pas Send your address on a postal card, and _ will send you free 
our Large Lllustrated ope Addr res 


(Established 1864.) E. KRETCHMER, COBURG, IOWA. 


FOR SALE. I shall be prepared the coming season to fur- 
nish a quantity of pure italian Nuclei. All 
will be strong in bees and brood, and of choice stock. In 


writing, be sure to state what time you — bees shipped, and I will give prices for that 
date, and also discount on large orders. Address G. W. STANLEY, Wyoming, Wyoming Co., N. Y. 


akties deta cea Goode she oe! 


140 Colonies Italians, in 10-frame hives, good dressed lumber, painted white. Size of frames, 1544 x9%, 
outside measure. Combs are nice and straight—two thirds from drawn fdn.* Also upper story and 7 broad- 
frames, holding 21 sections, 4% x4. I warrant safe arrival. All strong, and abundance of stores to carry 
through any emergency, for $5. 00 per cojony. To any one 5 2 50 oun” I will throw in drawn sec- 


tions for each upper story. R. 
3-40 Mt. Vernon, Jefferson Co. Dlinois, 



















































